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EFENGEE ELECTRICAL SUPPLY COQO., INC. 


965 West Chicago Avenue @ Chicago 22, Illinois @ SEeley 8-3500 
Wholesalers of Everything Electrical 


Waukegan Branch 


INTERSTATE ELECTRICAL SUPPLY CO. 
1020 Greenwood Avenue @ Waukegan, Illinois @ ONtario 2-1194 
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“IF IT’S NOT PERFECT, 


IT MUST BE THROWN OUT!” 


Why American Well Works uses Cities Service Delco Core Oil 


Mister, you're looking at one of the most complicated cores made—and 
at American Well Works, it must be perfect or get thrown out. 

American has an 86-year reputation to maintain—a reputation for 
custom-engineered deep well turbine pumps and other equipment for 
handling water and waste. 

For this reason, American carries the making of parts from raw ma- 
terial to finished product. Naturally, that means its own foundries... 
one for iron, another for brass. In each case, however, the brand of core 
oil is always the same — Cities Service Delco Core Oil. 

At the iron foundry, Delco #936 has won high praise for its adapt- 
ability to all sized cores, without alteration of the mixture. “It’s uniform 
from batch to batch, has reduced blows to a minimum, and allows us 
to use one quart of oil for every three required by our previous brand,” 


reports American. 
The story is similar in the brass works where Delco #54 is used to 


make intricate cores for pump castings. “Core and core oil must be per- 
fect,” says American, “and we're happy to say they almost always are? 
To find out more about Delco Core Oils and results of firms such as 


American, talk with a Cities Service Representative. Or write: Cities 
Service Oil Company, 20 No 


rth Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois. 


_ QUALITY PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 


_ Pouring A Casting, American’s em- 


ployees put the core and its core oil 
to the acid test. Thanks to Cities 
Service Delco Core Oils, blows have 
been reduced to a minimum in both 
the brass and iron foundries. 


Many Sized Cores are produced by 
American Well Works’ iron foundry 
—yet one oil, Cities Service Delco 
#936, is suited to them all, without 
alteration of mixture. They now use 
only 1 gt. of Delco #936 for every 3 
required by their previous oil. 
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statistics of... 
Riecte Chicago Business 


> 
nons 0 Building permits, Chicago : 968 2,826 1,0! 
eee fi ee Se _$ 20,463,537 $ 29,732,357 $ - 25,954,0 


Cost 
Contracts awarded on building projects, 


bd Cook County — Ss eee 1,862 1,620 2,5! 
| KS To Coste. 2 ee ome ‘ we 71,193,000 $ 94,294,000 $ 75,863,01 
(EF. W. Dodge Cc orp.) 


Real estate transfers, Cook Co... 9,243 7,918 8,81 
e e Consideration _-..---_-_ We ske Bese. 7,297,870 $ 4,661,789 $ 7,146,2' 
( gd | ifo rn Id Bank clearings, Chicago. __...$ 5,122,415,995 $ 4,378,055,854 $ 4,502,377,51 
/ Bank debits to individual accounts: 
7th Federal Reserve District  ______.$28,334,000,000 $24,193,000,000 $25,665,000,06 
Chicago ‘only = eee aes in $14,159,445,000 $11,970,995,000 $12,489,484,01 
y k (Federal Reserve Board) 
e W Or Bank loans (outstanding) page weekly 
reporting banks) eee $ 3,925,000,000 $ 3,809,000,000 $ 3,209,000,01 
Midwest Stock Exchange transactions: 
Number of shares traded ~~ 1,718,000 1,884,000 1,646,01 
Market value of shares traded ...._____$ 73,489,901 $ 85,369,111 $ 64,361,2: 
Railway express shipments, Chicago area__ 1,029,720 813,877 972,5: 
Air express shipments, Chicago area 89,376 75,763 79,A( 
L.C.L. merchandise cars, Chicago area _____- 18,950 16,497 20,1: 
Electric power production, kwh, Comm. 
Ed? Gove ass 2: he) Be ee ees 1,655,974,000 1,531,509,000 1,532,154,0: 
Industrial gas sales, therms, Chicago —____- = 15,543,335 13,999,357 13,523,3: 
Steel production (net tons), metropolitan 
area .i2) i Sak Se ae ee ee eee 2,048,600 1,915,000 1,880,7! 
Revenue passengers carried by Chicago 
Transit Authority lines: ; 
Surface: division’ === 45,874,582 41,024,675 43,606,2: 
Rapid transit division. 10,369,200 8,946,492 9,589,8: 
Postal receipts; Chicasos == = $ 14,524,698 $ 12,104,954 $ 13,039,0 
Air passengers, scheduled, Rail yeaah 
Arrivals 399,385 396,637 397,7 
Departures = 2. 295 ee ee 419,449 410,837 418,3 
Consumers’ Price Index (1947-49 — 100), 
Chicago moss. 22 ee 121.1 120.3 il! 
2“Red Carpet” nonstops daily to Receipts of salable livestock, Chicago 515,197 378,851 516,3 
5 Unemployment compeneaey claimants 
Los Angeles and San Francisco, Cook &cnuPase comes pee: 21,205 28,655 25,0 


plus “The New York Executive” 


‘ ; January, 1957, Tax phenaet 


for men only. Cocktails... de- 


ae Date Due tum: 

‘ licious meals and buffet treats ; ty: mers 
i Ms % . 1 Renew city business licenses which expired December 

3 and other “extras.” Enjoy 31, 1956 City Collector 

. “Red Carpet” speed and lux- 15 Illinois Retailers’ Occupation Tax, MROT and Use 

= nay Tax return and payment for month of December, 1956 Dept. of Revenue (I 
- ury on your next trip! 15 Final payment of 1956 estimated tax, with any final ‘ 
- amendments. (See Jan. 31). Farmers file declarations 


and pay estimated tax for 1956. (Feb. 15 for 1956 cal- District Director of 

endar-year return) Internal Revenue 
15 If total Income and Social Security Taxes (O.A.B.) 

withheld from employes plus employer’s contribution “a 

withheld in December exceeds $100, pay amount to Authorized Deposit: 

or remittance may be made at end of month with 


quarterly return directly to Dist. Dir. of Int. Re 
AIR LINES 31 File employer’s application for termination of cov- *. 
erage report for employers who did not haye employ- % 


ment experience in 1956 equal to four or more em- : 
ployes for 20 weeks (Illinois Form UC-IC). Must be Director, Dept. one 


Die ioe Nate ees filed prior to February 1, 1957 Labor 3 
mark used and owned by: 3 ee Piaee Oe eer Compensation contribution 4 
‘ 2 A : and wage report and payment for fourth quarter of Di f 
_ United Air Lines, Inc. 1956 (Forms UC-3 and Uc-40) : ; ee ae 
0 i (Continued on page 35) 
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Even veteran Chi- 

Our cagoans won't recog- 

Cover nize the well-known 

landmark on our cover. 
It’s Chicago’s Navy Pier as it will ap- 
pear for the Chicagoland Fair next 
year. Sponsored by the Chicago As- 
sociation of Commerce and Indus- 
try and hailed as the city’s greatest 
exposition since the Century of 
Progress, the international exposi- 
tion will run from June 28 to July 
ete 

Five miles of colorful exhibits are 
planned to fill the pier space. ‘They 
will be built around six themes, each 
highlighting a major objective of the 
Fair. A Pageant of Chicagoland and 
a Cavalcade of Water ‘Transporta- 
tion will be presented daily from an 
open-air Lakeview Theater to be 
erected on Navy Pier. An open air 
restaurant also will be part of the 
facilities. 

More than a half million people 
are expected to go up the ramp seen 
on our cover and view exhibits that 
will focus attention on the “New 
Chicago,” the heart of business and 
industry for the world. In keeping 
with the “future” theme the large 
entrance ramp will be a moving side- 
walk. 

Now the largest and most di- 
versified manufacturing center in 
the world, Chicago will gain unlimit- 
ed economic growth potential as 
the St. Lawrence Seaway becomes a 
reality, according to Richard Revnes, 
director of the Chicagoland Fair. 

These are the objectives for the 
Fair as outlined by Mr. Revnes: 1. 
Attract new buyers for Chicagoland 
products; 

2. Point out Chicagoland’s suita- 
bility for new plants, warehouses, 
and headquarters; 

3. Demonstrate Chicagoland’s 
quality as a place to live, work, and 
play; 

4, Emphasize the civic achieve- 
ment and leadership of Chicagoland 
businessmen; 

5. Acquaint more Chicagoans 
with the good points and facilities 
of their city; and 

6. Demonstrate the impact of the 
completion of the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way, the world port of Chicago, and 
the Calumet-Sag Channel. 

To handle reservations and sale 
of space, a Chicagoland Fair office 
has been opened in Room 516, 8 S. 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago 3, Illi- _ 
nois. 
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for men only shop 


; Shades of wiener schnitzel and lederhosen, we’ve gone 

* Tyrolean this year in the 22nd Edition of our For 
Men Only Shop! Here, the weary male can rest... 
select gifts for his entire family—with the aid of our 

3 gift counselors. Fraus verboten! (no women allowed*) 

| Continuous informal modeling, hot coffee and snacks, © 
on the house! Exclusive, free holiday gift wrap. 


*slight exception: wives and secretaries may shop here until 11 a.m. 


for men only shop * seventh floor * wabash 


CHICAGO, 
ILLINOIS 
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The Editor’s Page 


gaking the Rich? 


“e individuals with moderate or small taxable in- 
mes concerned with the capital gains tax law or is 
e law merely a device to “soak the rich’’? 


|The magazine of the New York Stock Exchange, 
used on an analysis of the latest internal revenue 
wvice statistics — those for 1953 —has come up with 
1 answer to this question which will surprise many 
eople. This study reveals that taxpayers with ad- 
sted gross incomes of less than $10,000 accounted 
‘rmore than 78 per cent of all individual income tax 
‘turns reporting net gains from the sale of capital 
ysets. Almost 52 per cent of all individuals reporting 
ft capital gains for 1953 had adjusted gross incomes 
or the year of less than $5,000. 

}For most individual taxpayers, the term ‘adjusted 
soss income” means largely wages or salaries — before 
tithholding taxes — plus such items as capital gains 
ad dividends. 


| In these days — with the dollar’s purchasing power 
nr less robust than it was in the thirties — no indi- 
‘dual with an adjusted gross income of $5,000 — or 
wen $10,000 — can be considered rich. In fact, the 
werage family’s income is around $5,000. 


’ Yet, a taxpayer in either of these income brackets 
must pay a capital gains impost when he sells at a 
‘rofit over cost such assets as stocks and bonds or other 
woperty he has owned for six months or longer. The 
ax applies whether or not the “profit’ — because of 
ne dollar’s reduced purchasing power —is more ap- 
yarent than real. 


G. Keith Funston, president of the New York Ex- 
hange, has characterized the capital gains tax as “the 
post damaging of all federal taxes to the investor” 
secuse “it shackles the will to venture.” He might well 
jaye said the most damaging to the “small investor” 
who, it seems, bears most of the brunt under the 
apital gains tax just as the small and middle income 
‘roup bear most of the burden of all taxes. 


ess Story 


yw successful are business public relations? 

is easy to find reasons for gloom. Business public 
elations are conducted in many and diverse ways. 
leir impact is the cumulative effect of countless, 
en small efforts. 

‘hese individual efforts, of course, don’t attract the 
ittention accorded any move of the gargantual AFL- 


But it doesn’t follow that union public relations are 
re effective. In fact, the reverse seems to be true, 
ccording to research conducted by Dr. Claude Robin- 
on, president of the Opinion Research Corporation. 

Dr. Robinson’s sampling of public and union mem- 
pinions disclosed a lot of shortcomings in busi- 
ic relations. But it also disclosed achievements 
business has not been crediting itself. 
what’s been happening to the 
st of big business. 


Dr. Robinson’s sampling of the public disclosed that 
65 per cent think big business is under control and only 
about a fourth say it is‘out of control. Furthermore, 
46 per cent say the problems of bigness are greatest 
today in big unions, 16 per cent in big government 
and 16 per cent in big business. That indicates a re- 
versal in the past roles of big business and unions. 

There has been a comparable change in the public’s 
attitude toward business and union leaders. In most 
instances, the labor leader received a worse vote than 
the business leader in a count of personal qualities. 


This attitude was reflected dramatically in vote 
showing that 69 per cent approved businessmen in 
government as compared with 39 per cent approval 
of union leaders in government. 

“The plain fact of the matter,’’ Dr. Robinson said, 
“is that the American public is very fearful of the 
power of labor unions. Only 25 to 30 per cent of the 
people say they would like to see unions grow stronger. 
... However, two-thirds of the American people have 
consistently told our interviewers that unions have 
grown large enough.” 

Thus, spectacular as the unions’ public gestures may 
be, they have not in many instances been as successful 
as those of business. That should be the cue for renewed 
efforts on the part of businessmen to eliminate the 
many remaining misunderstandings of business. 


Feeding Hungry Furnaces 


Exports of coal from the U. S. have shown such a large 
increase that the National Coal Association now says 


_ “America is the coal mine of the world.” 


What has brought this about — in the light of the 
fact that some of the countries which now buy coal 
from us formerly produced all they needed for them- 
selves, and had substantial surpluses to export? 

For one thing, the whole world is experiencing an 
unprecedented rise in its energy demands. For an- 
other, many Asiatic and European mines have been 
used for centuries, and production has become slow, 
and costly. 

But these are not the only reasons. The coal indus- 
try abroad has generally been dominated or owned 
by government —or kept in a comparatively static 
state by monopoly creating cartels. As a consequence, 
comparatively little has been done to modernize pro- 
duction methods. 

In the United States, on the other hand, competition 


—both among coal producers and with other fuels—-— 
‘has caused our industry to invest huge sums of money 

in machines that increase output and cut costs. This, — 
coupled with the fact that we have limitless coal 
reserves, has been the primary reason for our becom- — 
ing “the coal mine of the world.” = 
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Oe ee See 


You and 
your employees 
can feel 
like this 


If you employ less than 25 
people—here’s important 
news for you. 


Prudential’s new Em- 
ployee Security Program 
can protect you and your 
employees through a “‘pack- 
age” plan that provides life 
insurance and sickness and 
accident coverages. 

This program pays for 
itself in improved efficiency, 
reduced turnover, easier 
hiring, better morale. Why 
not look into it? Simply mail 
the coupon. 


° 


Mail Today! 


The Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 

Public Relations Department 

Mid-America Home Office 
, Prudential Plaza, Chicago 1, INlinois 

Please send me more information on 
; Prudential’s Employee Security Pro- 
| gram. 
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e Another Centenarian — ‘The 
brokerage firm of H. Hentz & Com- 
pany, which maintains a branch at 
120 South LaSalle Street in Chicago, 
marked the 100th anniversary of its 
founding in November. As part of 
its celebration program, the com- 
pany is donating $100,000 to various 
philanthropies on a national basis. 
Of this amount $5,000 was given to 
the Community Fund of Chicago. 


e Fluctuations But No Busts—The 
recurrence of great economic catas- 
trophes of the type of the 1930’s and 
1890's is unlikely Donald W. Wood- 
ward, chairman of the finance com- 
mittee, Vick Chemical Company, 
told the 25th Annual National Con- 
ference of the Controllers Institute 
of America. “Business policy need 
not be formed in the anticipation 
of general disaster. I deem fluctua- 
tions up to the magnitude of 1938 
and 1921 possible,” he said. 


¢ 600 Consecutive Issues — The 
Santa Fe Magazine, oldest railway 
employes’ magazine in the Midwest 
and second oldest in the nation, will 
celebrate its 50th anniversary this 
month. Established in Chicago in 
1906, the magazine over the past five 
decades has published 600 consecu- 
tive monthly issues for free distribu- 
tion to company workers. The first 
issue included a discourse on “The 
Salary Loan and Its Evils.” Succeed- 
ing early issues featured warnings 
against similar “menaces,” among 
them the use of tobacco and strong 
drink. 


e List “Special” Days for 1957 — 
Want to know when “Save the Horse 
Week,” “Old Stove Roundup” and 
“Mother-in-Law Day” fall in 1957? 
The answers are in the “Special 
Days, Weeks and Months in 1957” 
publication of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, 1615 H 
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Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C 
It is a 48-page booklet and lists ove 
300 business promotion events, lega 
holidays, and religious observances 
Price is 50 cents. 


e Our Growing Merchant Fleet - 
An increase in the U. S. privatel 
owned dry cargo and passenger car 
rying fleet during the first st 
months of this year from 713 vessel 
of 7,517,113 deadweight tons to 72! 
vessels of 7,637,151 deadweight ton 
has been reported by the Americai 
Merchant Marine Institute. Thi 
was the largest increase in numbe 
of vessels and tonnage for a Si 
month period since January, 1951. 


e Packages Boost Sales — Depart 
ment stores are looking to packa 
ing and self-selection to boost sal 
as they have done in supermarkets 
In 15 years, per-employe sales of de 
partment stores went up from $6,001 
to $13,000; in supermarkets the gan 
was four-fold: from $7,000 to $28,000 


e Becoming an Influence — Con 
sumer sales of vodka are expectet 
to reach a quarter of a billion dol 
lars by year-end, according t 
Edward K. Dreier, president of th 
distilling firm that markets Samova 
vodka. He predicts that the bevei 
age — practically unknown to U. § 
drinkers a decade ago —will ran 
second to whiskey in popularit 
among distilled spirits by 1958. 


¢ U. S. Last in Launchings 7 
Lloyd’s Register of Shipping ha 
that world shipyards launched 1,44 
ships of 5,316,742 gross tons 
year. The U. S. ranked last amon 
the maritime nations in total laundl 
ings. eb ae ¢ 
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¢ Tops in Milk Production — T. 
United States is the wor 
| (Continued on page 3 
+e”. D. ‘ 
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PLAN YOUR PART IN 


new erijens 


ed N its 123 year history, Chicago has grown faster than any 
other city in the world. Currently the Chicago area’s indus- 
trial and commercial growth is surpassing all previous records 
and accelerating at an unprecedented rate. Chicago is destined to 
be the world’s greatest city. Every industry in Chicagoland, every 
person living in Chicago and every organization should be plan- 
ning now for their part in this great future. Businesses of all kinds 
should join us in telling the world their plans through institu- 
tional advertising in Curicaco’s New Horizons, which will be 
published by the Association as a separate section of COMMERCE 
MAGAZINE in June, 1957.” —‘Thomas H. Coulter, Chief Executive 
Officer of the Chicago Association of Commerce and Industry. 


THOMAS H. COULTER 


HICAGO'’S New Horizons will comprehensively cover the plans for the coming decade being 
made by governmental bodies, business, industry, finance, public utilities, transportation, and social 
and cultural institutions. It will inventory authoritatively the community’s prospects and its needs 


fully to exploit them. 


While many articles have been written about Chicago and its fabulous future, all of the facts and all 
of the projections have never been brought together in a single complete publication. Every Chicago 
leader will recognize the need for and value of such a publication as a means of promoting the com- 
munity’s balanced growth by attracting more foreign trade, new industries, new workers, new head- 
quarters offices and new wholesaling and distributing organizations. Cuicaco’s NEw Horizons will 
also be an invaluable reference source as well as a guide to Chicagoans in their own planning. 


The Chicago Association of Commerce and Industry will distribute more than 20,000 copies of 

Cuicaco’s New Horizons to domestic and foreign libraries, as well as college and university libraries, 

> to foreign and United States trade commissioners, to leaders of our government, to newspapers, trade 
- publications and radio and T.V. stations, and to trade associations and chambers of commerce. 


CHICAGO'S NEW HORIZONS will: _ 


th, ry aS, arg pre che 


1. Commemorate the opening of the Port of Chicago. 
2. Publicize Chicago and its future as the world’s greatest inland port. ‘a 

2 

= 


! 
eS: | 
H 3. Furnish an authoritative guide for industry in Chicagoland and elsewhere on the coming growth 
- of Chicagoland in all its aspects. pe: 

__. 4. Stress Chicago’s position as the nation’s center of all forms of transportation. 


Yee te ye 
a 


_5. Promote foreign trade. 
Provide students in colleges and universities with facts about the employment possibilities for 


them in Chicagoland. 
7. Aid in attracting workers to meet the ever growing needs of Chicagoland industry. 
~ Chicagoland ‘companies are invited to participate in Cuicaco’s New Horizons by carrying insti- 
tutional advertising and by purchasing copies of the publication to send to clients and friends. = 


_ Write or telephone for details. 


eat te ; : ate 23 Age Taper es a sea i 
Chicago Association of Commerce and Industry 
: SS OTR ale OS ae FRanklin 2-7700 


© «LN: LaSalle St., Chicago 2 
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Savings at work 
here are safer 
and profitable. 


Member. - ste 
Cook County Council of ee 
insured Savings Associations 


Federal Home Loan 
Bank System 
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DE LEUW, CATHER & 
COMPANY 


Consulting Engineers 


Transportation, Public Transit and 
Industrial Problems 
Industrial Plants 

Railroads 


Subways 
Power Plants 


Grade 
Expressways 


Separations 


Tunnels 
Municipal Works 


A 


150 N. WACKER DRIVE, 
CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


Trends... 
in Finance 


and Business 


¢ White Collars Qutnumber Blues 
— The white collar worker has 
caught up with and passed his blue 
collar counterpart as the biggest 
single group in our working popu- 
lation. The Aprilemployment 
breakdown this year of the U. S. Bu- 
reau of the Census shows that the 
number of persons with white collar 
occupations — those in the profes- 
sions and related tasks, proprietors 
and managers, and clerical and kin- 
dred workers — exceeded the total 
number of craftsmen, operatives and 
laborers, who make up the blue col- 
lar classification, by about a half 
million. 

The Census Bureau’s employment 
figures show that there were 25.4 
million persons with white collar 
jobs in April of this year as com- 
pared with 24.9 million blue collar 
workers. By contrast, there were 
almost a million more blue than 
white collar workers in April, 1955, 
24.7 million as against 23.8 million; 
and back in 1945, when World War 
II was drawing to a close, there were 
21.6 million blue collar workers as 
compared with only 17.5 million in 
white collar jobs, a blue collar mar- 
gin of over four million. 

Taking~the 1945-56 period as a 
whole, the figures show that the 
number of white collar workers has 
increased 45 per cent as against only 
15 per cent for the blue collar group. 
One of the most significant areas of 
occupational growth is provided by 
the group of white collar workers 
classified as professional, technical, 
and kindred workers. The figures 
show that the number of professional 
and allied workers has shown a 
greater rate of growth than other 
occupational groups, increasing from 
3.3 million persons in 1945 to 6 
million this April, a rise of more 
than 80 per cent. Right now the 
professional classification accounts 


_ which showed increases over 
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for more than nine per cent of aj 
workers as against little more thaj 
six per cent in 1945, and this pr 
portion is expected to increase. 


e Earn Consumer Items Faster 
The average U. S. production work 
in manufacturing doesn’t have 
work as long as he did five years ag 
to buy most of his consumer iten 
according to the National Industri 
Conference Board. The Board fin 
that in August, 1956, 12 out of | 
goods and services cost less in tern 
of hours of labor than they did ° 
August, 1951, with declines in wo 
time ranging from four per cent ft 
a movie admission to 42 per cent ff 
a pair of nylon stockings. 

According to the NICB, a work 
had to work 30 minutes to buy 
dozen eggs in 1951, but only 19 mi 
utes in 1956 — a drop of 36 per ce 
Similarly, a pound of bacon, do 
from 26 to 19 minutes, requires 
per cent less labor today. And 
purchase a pound of coffee now tak 
31 minutes of work, compared wi 
33 minutes in the earlier perio 
Also down in worktime equivale 
are a man’s suit, from 33 hours a 
44 minutes to 24 hours and 38 m 
utes; a refrigerator, from 149 ho 
and 53 minutes to 117 hours and 
minutes; and nylons, from 47 to 
minutes. A visit to the docto 
office requires slightly less time 
two hours and 10 minutes now 
compared with two hours and~ 
minutes in 1951. d 

Of the 16 items cited, just two | 
quire the same amount of workti 
today as they did five years ag 
bread (six minutes for a one pou 
loaf) and gasoline (nine minutes { 
a gallon). Potatoes and haircuts wé 
the only consumer items chart 
(Continued on page ee — 
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Jnly STEEL can do so many jobs so wel 


Swampland Bucket Brigade. This cable tramway stretches through 314 miles of Georgia 
swamp, hauling clay to the plant of a brick company. The buckets are carried on an 
endless 30,000-foot length of USS Tiger Brand Wire Rope. In six years, the tramway 
thas carried over a million tons of clay; it has reduced hauling costs by 66%. 


The Greatest Lift In the World. That derrick is lifting 800 tons of dead weight—an all- 
time world record. The total uplift being exerted is over 1300 tons. To build the derrick 
and barge required about 2000 tons of steel, and 40 tons of welding rods were needed. 
Nine miles of Wire Rope are used in the rigging of this equipment. 
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The Beauty Is More Than Skin 


Deep. Look at the doorway for a 
minute. It is made from lus- 
trous, permanently attractive 
USS Stainless Steel. This is the 
entrance to a research laboratory 
that is in constant use. The Stain- 
less will stay bright indefinitely, 
since the surface beauty goes all 
the way through. Stainless is 
hard, too, so it won’t dent and 
scratch like softer metals. 


ERICAN BRIDGE ...AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE and CYCLONE FENCE....COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL....CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL... GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING....NATIONAL TUBE 
WELL SUPPLY... TENNESSEE COAL & IRON... UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS....UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY ....Divisions of UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH 
UNITED STATES STEEL HOMES, INC. - UNION SUPPLY COMPANY - UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY + UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY  6-1895 


E the United States Steel Hour. It’s a full-hour TV program presented every other week by United States Steel. Consult your local newspaper for time and station, 


How 


There seems to be no question 

that we are in an inflationary 
period but there is much dispute 

as to how serious the trend 1s 
“and what we have done and can 
do about it. This article, which 

is digested from an address by 
Mr. Houser, chairman of the 

- board of Sears, Roebuck and 
Company, is a cogent analysis of 
inflation and business conditions. 
It is based on his experience with 
a company that has close rela- 
tions with thousands of manu- 
facturers of almost all kinds of 
consumer goods which it sells in 
every state to urban, small town 


and country customers. 
—The Editors 


HE various ways of measuring 

[| intation are primarily those sta- 
TH tistics which the government 
rted in certain forms many years 
o. Some series such as the Bureau 
Labor Statistics Consumers’ Price 
dex and the Wholesale Price Index 
e from 1890 and 1918, years when 
per cent of the population lived on 
, working from sunrise to dark, 
ing foodstuffs for the nation. 


“<—@— One of the new products which 
he author says has enriched American life 
n the last decade is television. At left the 
g lady is forming a tube for an RCA 
- TV set, the latest “enrichment to 
of life = Se : 

Radio Corporation of America Photo 


Serious Is 


Inflation ? 


COMMERCE 


December, 1956 


By THEODORE V. HOUSER 


Here’s a cogent analysis of inflation that points out 


the many benefits existing in today’s economic picture 


The rest of the population worked 
such long hours and at such low 
rates of pay that they had neither 
time nor money to buy much beyond 
the basic necessities of life. “People’s 
Capitalism” as we know it today did 
not exist. If there had been no tech- 
nical progress multiplying the phys- 
ical output of each hour of work, 
then these older statistical measure- 
ments would be entirely applicable. 


What Is Inflation? 


What is inflation? Most people 
relate it to the overall purchasing 
power of the dollar, although there 
are important viewpoints which 
measure it in terms of total monies 
and credits. Overall purchasing 
power implies purchasing all manner 
of things by all manner of people. 
I find it helpful to classify our Amer- 
ican life into a number of groups, 
each with a common denominator. 
The first group would comprise all 
those who have to do with nontangi- 
ble matters. It represents a segment 
of our people who do not produce 
any tangible goods measured by ex- 
isting statistical methods. One ot 
the ironies of the day is that our ac- 
complishments in the field of mate- 
rial goods have been so emphasized 
throughout the world that few peo- 
ple realize the magnitude of accom- 
plishment in this nontangible area. 

Between 1940 and 1950, while the 


experienced labor force was increas- 
ing by 13.5 per cent, the number of 
clergymen increased 20 per cent, the 
number of social and welfare work- 
ers 24 per cent, and the number of 
writers of all types by almost 39 per 
cent. The number of artists grew by 
29 per cent, librarians by 16.5 per 
cent. While the number of elemen- 
tary and secondary school teachers 
failed to keep pace with the work 
force, personnel in colleges and uni- 
versities increased by almost 66 per 
cent. While the number of physi- 
cians has not increased as rapidly as 
the work force as a whole, dentists, 
nurses, and specialized technicians 
have increased from 50 to 166 per 
cent. 

During the last five years, the — 
gross national product increased by 
only 37 per cent, but capital expendi- 
tures from private sources for schools 
went up 67 per cent, and public san 
school capital expenditures increased 
116 per cent. Capital investment con- 
nected with religious activities has 
grown by 79 per cent, and private — 
and industrial contributions for wel- 
fare expenditures are up 94 per cent. 

Now, what has this got to do with 
inflation? An underdeveloped econ- 
omy could not afford such a non- = 
tangible effort. It would be primar- 


ily concerned with the basic needs an 
of providing food, clothing, and — 
shelter for its people. If an econom 
such as ours is to devote 18.5 per cent _ 
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of its total output of goods and serv- 
ices to areas such as this, doesn’t the 
production of tangible goods have 
to be at a level of efficiency to permit 
it, and must not its wage and mate- 
rial cost — in fact, the whole pricing 
structure of the tangible economy — 
contain the margins which will sup- 
port expenditures at this high level? 
We participants of a free society can 
take more pride in the accomplish- 
ments of our present social order in 
this direction than in its purely ma- 
terial achievement. Since we measure 
the dollar’s value primarily by vari- 
ous price indices of tangible goods, 
shouldn’t we recognize that some 
portion of this overall spread be- 
tween raw material in the forest or 
ground and the final price to con- 
sumers is providing for these serv- 
ices? The impact is inflationary if 


INDEX, 1947-49=100 


you use measures for only the costs 
of tangible goods. 

Quite closely related to this first 
group, in that it also represents a 
degree of nonmaterial effort, is a sec- 
Pat area of major economic signif- 
icance — that of governmental opera- 
tions. The activities of government — 
federal, state, and local — absorb 
about 20 per cent of the overall na- 
tional product as compared with 12.5 
per cent in 1947. While most of this 
eflort goes into channels which do 
not ada to the standard of living of 
the people, one should recognize that 
some proportion should be consid- 
ered as adding to the tangible wealth 
benefiting all. Roads, aeronautics, 
conservation, park services, postal 
services, research and inspection ac- 
tivities —all are necessary compo- 
nents of our economic life. Of the 
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SOURCE. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. 
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WHOLESALE PRICES 


OTHER THAN FARM 
PRODUCTS AND FOODS 
(INDUSTRIAL) 


ALL COMMODITIES 
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PROCESSED FOODS 


‘ment required to eliminate a sp 
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remainder, however, national defen: 
is the heaviest load we carry. La 
year this item required an estimate 

per cent of the gross nation; 
product as against 6.5 per cent du 
ing 1947-49. 

There are approximately 3 milli 
men in the armed services, and 
most 1 million civilian workers wit 
the various services. A substantia 
part of this group would be in 
labor force if conditions were suq 
that security required a lesser nu 
ber. Industries concerned solely wi 
defense are the major contributors 
the tight situation in which civilia 
business finds itself when it come 
to the hiring of engineering an 
scientific personnel. Defense mea 
ures also have an effect on materiz 
prices. The availability of som 
metals has been restricted, and th 
prices of others are probably highe 
than would be the case if there wer 
no stock piling program. 

Thus, in periods of civilian opt 
mism such as at present, with indu 
try operating at or near capacit 
inflationary pressures are create 
which spill over into labor, new m: 
terial and finished goods prices, an 
demand for all forms of goods an 
services. In short, it appears the 
some degree of inflation, actual c¢ 
potential, is part of the price pai 
for adequate national defense. 


Third Grouping 


My third major grouping woul 
be the production of industrial a 
commercial _ facilities, comprisi1 | 
about 10 per cent of the nation’ 
expenditures. Information in_ thi 
area is exceedingly meager. A supe 
ficial glance at available statisti 
would indicate a loss in the value | 
the dollar of about 28 per cent, wit 
machinery even greater. But we hav 
to take a second look. An industriz 
machine is purchased to perio 
given purpose. Investment to 
crease labor productivity is fully 2 
important as that to increase produ 
tion volume. The investment wh: 
must be made to permit an aver 
employe to have a job and prod 
ranges from some $14,000 in our 
ticular operation to $30,000 and 
000 and more in other indu 
What about the amount of in 


job? A typical manufacturer 
invest up to $30,000 to $35,000 e 
to eliminate one job or avoid | 
ing such a job i in an expan 
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icago Campus of Northwestern University 


The trek to Abbott Hall for lunch 


School Bells Ring Again For Executives 


From coast to coast middle and top management men are returning to the 


campus at company expense for new managerial responsibility courses 


HE professor at the blackboard 
leans comfortably against the 
chalk shelf and asks in a decep- 
tively mild voice: 
“What about the Ballard case?” 
There is a pause of silence among 
he 37 men seated at the angled ta- 
les across the room and then one 
blurts out: 
“You mean Milquetoast Ballard?” 
A laugh and then a babble of com- 
ments rise from the assembly. The 
nan at the board starts to list them 
a column: “The dead hand,” 
Needs a strong man,” and ‘“Every- 
ne doing everyone else’s job.” 
e turns to acknowledge the hands 
-aised around the room. He glances 
the name cards on the table before 
h man. It is the first day, and he 
es not know them yet. By the end 
the week he will not need the 
s. 
Ken.” 
Well, the president hasn’t learned 
elegate authority.” — 
The professor turns to write, then 


> quthor is public relations officer of the 

nois Central Railroad and recently com- 

d the management course of North- 

‘ny University which is discussed in 
e ; * 


By CLIFF MASSOTH 


hesitates and turns back to face the 
class. 

“All right,” he says, “now what 
about those textbook terms? Have 
any of you men tried to delegate 
authority?” 

The group’s laugh has a touch of 
embarrassment. 


Back to School 


What is happening in the big 
classroom is happening all over the 
country. Groups of business leaders 
are returning to college. By and 
large, this is a new phenomenon- 
These are the kind of men who in 
their companies are privileged to 
come back from lunch later than the 
rest of the office force, who pause at. 
the secretary’s desk and ask, “Any 
calls, Helen?” They have been away 
from classrooms two decades or more. 
Their knowledge of the broader as- 
pects of their work generally has 
come from attendance at conven- 
tions where they meet annually to 
hear “experts” expound. But here 


they are back in classrooms in sport- 
shirts with notebooks opened in 


- front of them. 


With increasing frequency during 
the last half-dozen years, universities 
have announced courses for middle 
and top management men in a broad 
field of study lumped under the gen- 
eral title of executive training. The 
growth of such courses has been as- 
tounding. Exact figures are not avail- 
able, but there is ample evidence 
that tens of thousands of upper crust 
businessmen are being released by 
their companies for periods of a few 
to a dozen or more weeks to live and 
study together at some distant uni- 
versity. In the past, managements 


largely have felt such men were be- — a 
yond the need for additional col-_ i 


legiate schooling, but today’s man- 
agements, particularly those of major 


corporations, are making a right-. 3 


about-face. 


The man at the blackboard, in this 
case Dean Richard Donham of the 
School of Business at Northwestern 
University, early the first week ex- 
plains the philosophy of the course. 

“You men are pretty well up the 


ladder in your companies. If you 


beh nrrgseirtcit an mate iia tli ttc hy 
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oleum engineer takes the blackboard to analyze a case study. 
# students analyze the problem, then compare their solutions with 
Photos by J. Pettit, 


companies 


weren't, your companies wouldn't 
be spending money to send you here. 
Those. various ladders lead to. the- 
top. At the top. is a cloud, and on 
that’ cloud sits your president. He's 
looking down; seeing: all the ladders 
and everything below. In ‘the next 
four weeks I want you to learn to 
_ climb up on that cloud. I want you 
to think like a president. I want you 
to wrestle with the same problems 
he does.” — 

The training program which is be- 
_ ing “bought” by more and more 
_ companies is one which calls for com- 
_ pany officers to go to school for 
_ several weeks, during which time 
they live on campus full time. In this 
sense, the new managerial responsi- 
bility courses differ widely from the 


Reloxction at the end of an afternoon of study. One of the ieteeiGlent but invaluable by- 
Products of the management course is the association of officers of widely varied 


older concept of night school and cor- 
respondence courses. In the latter, the 
individual sought personal improve- 
ment in special fields on his own 
time and money. In the new courses, 
the ‘company usually foots the bill, 


and instead of expecting their man. 


to come back as a better specialist, 
hopes to find ae ‘a better general 
officer. — 


Free to Study 


Living full time on campus makes 
it possible for a busy company of- 
ficer to almost completely insulate 
himself from the pressures of his 
daily job, and, in some cases as im- 
portant, from the demands of home. 
With no phones to chain him to of- 


In these 


International Harvester Company 
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fice, plant or home, the businessmar 
in college is free to turn to study 
and discussion of the larger aspect 
of the economic man. 

The granddaddy of the manage} 
ment courses is the famous 13-weel 
Advanced Management Course of 
fered by Harvard University each} 
fall and winter, The program wa: 
first launched in 1942 as a War Pro 
duction Board re-training course, I] 
was at Harvard that the “‘case study’ 
method of study was developed, «4 
method which forms the basis oj 
study at many of the schools today} 


The Harvard course follows a pro 
gram similar to that offered graduate 
students seeking an M.B.A. degree 
Thirteen weeks, however, is a long 
time for a busy executive to be away 
from his desk. Other schools, watch 
ing the Harvard experiment, fel 
that many companies might be in 
terested in a condensed course. 


A New Direction 


The leading innovator in the field 
probably has been Northwestern 
University. Its business school dean, 
Richard Donham, left a successful 
business career to return to univer 
sity life. He had some strong opin 
ions on the need for a new directio 
in business courses. Early in 1949 he 
and his associates began thinking 
about a program for executives. At 
the time, Harvard with its history 
making course was the major school 
in the field. Donham and his staft 
took a full year to ask themselves 
such questions as: Why does a com 
pany send a man to college? Ho 
long can they spare him? How mu 
will they pay? 


In shaping up the course, persona 
calls were made on some 200 busi 
nessmen and letters written to 1,700 
others. The consensus wanted a four 
week course, and they liked the ides 
of a management course from the 
viewpoint ofthe top executive a 
against the traditional combination 
of specialist courses. . 

~It was Donham’s experience that 
company officers of necessity gain 
their major experience in seme one 
department, and in the process be 
come excellent specialists. In their 
climb, however, they put on blinders 
that shut off their view of the broad 
picture. Northwestern’s problem, 
reasoned, was how to stretch t 
mind of the specialist. | 

The Northwestern technique 

ontinued on page = 
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Will People Buy Your Product? Why? 


NE of the traditional enigmas 
ie perplexing the typical com- 
pany president is why a top- 
uality product that is priced right, 
narketed scientifically, and adver- 
ised widely isn’t able to sell as well 
ps it should. To answer this ques- 
sion, a firm often will conduct a 
deep and penetrating analysis of its 
pperations. Everyone from the chief 
ngineer to the sales manager will be 
falled in and asked how the wall- 
dower’s personality rating can be 
mcreased. 
‘These discussions are apt to shed 
‘ttle light on the problem, however. 
or instead of looking at the prod- 
uct, it is quite likely that the com- 
pany should be looking at its 
tomers. In recent years, a large 
ber of firms have been doing just 
it, with the aid of a new market 
rch tool known as “motivation 
esearch.” In the process, they’ve 
e up with some surprising — 
d useful — answers to the age-old 
son: “Why does the customer 
y one brand instead of another?” 
PMotivation research is a way of 
ing at your product through 
r customer’s eyes,” explains an 
ial of J. Walter Thompson’s 
cago office. “It’s market research, 
‘in anew dimension.” 
ead of trying to identify the 
r or prospect by geographical 
, income and family status, 
ation research tries to identify 
ording to emotional atti- 


ental aes of puey 


‘It assumes that every individ- 


More and more firms are seeking the answer to “why?” 


and are finding it holds the key to additional sales 


self as important and_ successful. 
There are innumerable other attri- 
butes. The experts use these words 
to describe some of those they run 
into frequently: “conservative”; 
“young”; “masculine” (or ‘“‘fem- 
inine’”’); “aggressive”; “intellectual.” 

The important point for advertis- 
ers is that, whatever the mental im- 
age, the person buys those products 
that fit the picture. The “successful, 
important” man, for example, may 
buy a Cadillac instead of a Ford. The 
“expert, hardworking’ housewife 
may bake her cakes from scratch be- 


cause she feels that women who use | 


mixes are really too lazy to take their 
domestic chores seriously. 


A Key Role 


Advertising, of course, plays a key 
role in determining the customer’s 
attitude toward the product. If a 
beer ad contains a picture showing a 
group of workmen in overalls stand- 
ing at a bar, the product will appeal 
to-one type of customer. If, on the 
other hand, the same beer is pictured 
in the hands of a well-dressed hus- 


band and wife who are relaxing in 


the comfort of their tastefully dec- 
orated home, the appeal will be 
quite different. 

By studying the customer, motiva- 
tion research specialists are able to 
tell what sort of appeal is needed to 
sell a given product to a given group. 
As a result of their findings, advertis- 
ing, public relations, packaging, even 
the design of the product, can be 
modified accordingly. 

Does motivation .research work? 
The two examples below are typical: 

A meat packer was planning to 
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a leading brand of bacon. Two ads 
were roughed out. One was domi- 
nated by a large frying pan filled 
with bacon. In the lower right hand 
corner was a picture of an attractive <é 
housewife. The second ad devoted 
the same amount of space to the pic- 
ture of the product, but there was no 
frying pan. And below, instead of e. 
the housewife, the artist drew a 3 

man’s face, wreathed in a big smile. 

Social Research, Inc., Chicago, one 
of the pioneers in the field of moti- 
vation studies, conducted the analysis 
of these two ads. Several housewives 
were shown the sketches and asked 
which one they liked best. An offi- 
cial of Social Research sums up what 
was learned as follows: 

“The most durable reaction to the 
first ad was one of negative resistance 
and negative feelings. By placing the 
pan over the woman and dwarfing 
her, a happenstance error, the artist 
brought into focus those aspects of = 
cooking which are tolerated with dis 
pleasure. The position of the pan 
symbolically expressed to housewives — 
that unhappy state where the ies al 
runs her, not vice versa. 

“In the second layout,” he adds 
“the task of cooking is minimized by : 
the epee her husband gets from y 


and heavy skillet, "greasing up F 
kitchen. She is invited to imag 
big dish of crisp bacon brin 
smiles to her husband’s face. 


bacon as a chore, Acsperr ti tre 
the gratification Me oe aS 
Another case history i imo 
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European Shippers Making Big Plans For 


This firsthand report shows Port Chicago will bustle but misconceptions 


similar to the DeMag’s operating no 
in Hamburg, London and Antwerp 
He also did not know that Americar 
Shipbuilding Company, in Chicago 
can handle heavy lift operations a 
the present time. 
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Planning Operations 


Foreign shipowners are alread) 
making plans for operations to Chi 
cago when the St. Lawrence Seaway 
is completed. Erich Bechtolf, chai 
man of the board of the Hamburg 
American Line, Hamburg, said tha 
the directors have already decided t 
enter Great Lakes Service. Mr. V 
Goyens, managing director of th: 
Agence Maritime Internationale 
Antwerp, said the same. Jhr. Henr 
Reuchlin, Secretary of the Hollane 
American Line, Rotterdam, ind) 
cated they, too, will enter the service 


Chicago Sun-Times Photo 


As part of Chicago’s preparation for the coming influx of foreign ships, the North Western 
Railroad has extended its tracks to service Navy Pier. Above, the new tracks with the pier 
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ee MPORTERS, exporters, shippers, 
5 | shipowners, bankers, shipping 
agents and other prospective users 

in foreign lands of the St. Lawrence 

_ Seaway are very much aware of Chi- 
cago; but their knowledge varies all 
the way from an encyclopedic aware- 
ness of our port development plans 
to outright misconceptions. Without 
exception, foreign traders through- 
out Western Europe predict that 
icago is destined to become the 
orld’s No. | inland port — and that 
ustrial growth should flourish in 


- The author is assistant vice president 
-and manager of the foreign department of 
the Pullman Trust G Savings Bank. This 
article is based on his recent trip to numer- 
us port cities in twelve countries in West- 


warehouse in the background. Ships dock directly back of the building 


By WILLIAM E. SCANLAN 


However some individuals are not 
aware of the wide diversification of 
industry that now prevails in Chi- 
cago. A key individual in a steam- 
ship agency in London, for example, 
said “I realize Chicago is a big city, 


but when you speak of industry in 


the United States, you really mean 
Detroit, Cleveland, or possibly Mil- 
waukee, don’t you?” He seemed sur- 
prised to hear about Chicago’s repu- 
tation as the U. S. city with the widest 
of all diversification, the center of 
the railroad, steel, and a wide variety 
of other industries. 

Another pointed out that Milwau- 
kee’s heavy crane must mean it is a 
center for heavy industry. This 
individual had not heard that the 
Chicago Regional Port District ex- 


pects to have a 100- ton floating crane 1 I 
in SN in in spring of (1957, identic: 


Gothenburg, Stockholm, Mancheste 


- aN Gin 


Additional shipowners in Osle 


Dublin and Bremen said they wi 
expand services when the Seaway i 
completed. Most of them are noy 
building or considering plans fo 
building ships especially suitable fo 
the Seaway. 

The Agence Maritime Internz 
tionale, Antwerp, plans to send 
retired ship captain to tour the Gred 
Lakes and develop a complete repot 
on its potential. A Gothenburg lir 
is building ships for the same servic 
The action to date of foreign st 
ship lines to definitely enter C 
Lakes Service indicates their 
range estimate of the Chicago-Gr 
Lakes potential. However, th 
shipping officials wondered if th 
may be too many lines operating 
a definitely ecu want t 


goods i in srtape In virtu: 
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Yort Chicago ae 


bound abroad 


rems are wanted, but the cost is 
enerally too high. Food items, labor 
ving machinery, and household ma- 
hinery are the most talked about 
mds of goods wanted by foreign 
aporters. Western Europe _tradi- 
yonally looks to the U. S. for food. 
the labor-saving machinery is thi . 
MCRerouse of labor shortages Facilities for storing grain near completion as part of the Lake Calumet Harbor project 


All photos courtesy of De Leuw, Cather and Company, Engineers 


nd increases in salaries. Northern 
ad western Europe are “importing” 
“borers from Southern Europe. In- 
eased installation of gas for power 
ad increased buying power encour- 
ees purchase of household machin- 
ry: 

'One important way Chicago ex- 
porters can reduce prices is by direct 
hipments. A shipowner in Stock- 
yim said, “Exporters in Chicago will 
enefit if they will rearrange their 
ules efforts and quote free on board, 
‘hicago or free alongside ship rates 
f.0.b. or f.a.s. Chicago), in order to 
ive foreign importers an opportu- 
fity to compare transportation costs 
om Chicago with those of other 
horts in the United States. We in the 
Feamship business know the charges 


we less, but most of the importers 
(Continued on page 46) Warehouse facilities at Lake Calumet Harbor, completed this year, are already in use 


still under construction but open for business 


A man-made storm envelops the USS Purdy in this view 
looking toward the stern of the destroyer. The ship is em- 
ploying its new washdown system which employs a pro- 
tective, cleansing spray, drenching all exterior surfaces 
above the waterline to wash away lethal radioactive par- 
ticles. The system is based on vinyl plastic pipe made 
from B.F. Goodrich Chemical Company’s Geon resin 


A radioactive cathode ray tube, one of the electronic com- 
ponents undergoing tests for the Air Force in Admiral 
Corporation’s new nucleonics laboratory, is held gently 
by a remote contro! manipulator operated by an engi- 
neer outside a “hot cell’’ room. The operator has a 
view of test chamber through a special glass window 


Re-icing railroad refrigerator cars in less than a minute, ft! 
new Link-Belt unit travels along its own track on an elevat 
dock, pausing briefly opposite each car bunker to deliver ii 
Behind the icing machine are a salting machine and anot 
icer. Three of these machines at the Blue Island station | 
City Products Corporation can re-ice 1,400 cars a day 


Robert Taylor, right, director of Structural Clay Products 
search Foundation, points out a twisted steel rod to Paul 
Johnson, deputy director of the Foundation, after a test 
plosion within this eight-sided structure. The tests were cc 
ducted by Armour Research Foundation of Illinois Institute 
Technology to determine how buildings constructed of maso 
materials will resist blasts from atomic and hydrogen bombs 


Fhis is the 25th anniversary of Caterpillar Tractor Company’s 
htroduction of the modern, mobile heavy-duty diesel engine. 
[\bove, after 25 years of work, the first Caterpillar diesel 
»owered, track-type tractor ever produced is still delivering 
sower for the Quincy Lumber Company, Inc. of California. 


eS 


Fhis was the first application of diesel engines for mobile use 


Machinery in the carbon plant of the newest addition of Ditto, 
-ne., in Chicago suburb automatically turns out 60 to 70 
-housand lineal feet of Direct Process carbon paper every work 
shift. To safeguard quality, the area is sealed off from the 
-est of the building with controlled temperature and humidity. 
According to Ditto officials, it is the only carbon plant in the 
-ndustry with this type of quality control 


President John E. McKeen (right) of Chas. Pfizer and 
Company, Inc., and Chicago Alderman Alfred J. Cillela 
cut ribbon at dedication of company’s new Midwestern 
Distribution Center, 6460 W. Cortland Street, Chicago. 
Looking on is Joseph F. Hanlon, branch manager. Of 
modern design, the Center has 100,000 square feet of 
warehouse and office space and is equipped with special 
material handling devices 


Owners (left to right) Don Townsend, Al Key and Neal 
Townsend donned chef’s hats at the opening ceremonies 
of their new Chicago restaurant, Tad’s, 167 N. State 
Street, to serve Miss Lynne C. Gunderson the house spe- 
cialty, a steak, baked potato, salad and French bread. 
Served cafeteria style, the ‘’steaks only’ tab at Tad’s is 
$1.09. The three partners also operate two similar res- 
taurants in San Francisco 
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Industry Assuming a New Role: Wooing 


Companies want to know the little woman at home better and they want her t 


HAT song line about “standing 
on the corner, watching all the 
girls ...”’ is more than a passing 
phrase these days for U. S. industry. 

To many firms it is a deadly-serious 
way of corporate life; some feel the 
line should start off, “standing at the 
crossroads.”’ For that is where many 
firms are finding themselves as they 
make an all-out pitch to the wives of 
their employes — from the new “‘jun- 
ior executive trainee” to the new vice 
president. 

Many a corporation is looking to 
the ladies to see how clearly they 
mirror executive success for their 
husbands. A Ralston Purina com- 
pany spokesman puts it this way: “If 
a wife is unhappy with conditions 
where her husband works she may 
influence his work and he may even 
quit. It costs us $7,000 to $10,000 to 
train a good salesman. We don’t 
want to make this investment if it 
is going to be negated.” 

That cash register approach has a 
two-way ring that sounds in the 


What makes a “‘right’’ wife? That's one of the many topics discussed at the annual ” 
Associates for executives and their wives, Above, left, 


By MILTON GOLIN 


home budget box as well as in the 
company treasury. The “right” wife 
can be worth a quarter million dol- 
lars to her husband, and sometimes 
much more, according to Dr. Roy A. 
Doty, vice president of the Chicago 
management consultant firm of Fry 
& Associates. He figures that over a 
period of years her influence can de- 
termine whether the husband stays 
at a $5,000 job or rises to the $15,000 
level. 


A “Right” Wife 


What makes a “right” wife? As 
part of its “management clinic,” Fry 
& Associates each year invites a score 
or more of corporation executives 
and their wives (at $300 a couple) 
to a Southern hotel-mansion for five 
days of intensive business discussion 
including that question. An indus- 
trial psychologist there suggests that 
the “ideal” wife for a corporation 
executive should have a college de- 
gree, some business experience, a 


ia 


aia | management clinic’’ staged by George F 
ively discussions are as much a part of lunch as they are classroom-fare, righ 
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background similar to her husband's 
and should be able to represent he 
husband in his community and in hi 
church —in much the same sens 
that business subordinates are del 
gated some of his office jobs. 

At this point a significant contre 
versy develops. It is sounded as ai 
aside by one woman at the clinic 
“Haven’t we let business dominat: 
our lives too much?” A businessma 
pipes in: “We show a lack of basi 
philosophy.” 

Some corporations are ultra-con 
formists demanding executive wive 
having specific backgrounds, “‘cor 
rect” viewpoints on a variety oO 
topics ranging from politics to birtl 


control, and the “ability” to thin 


say and do the proper thing at th 
proper time. 

One corporation, pretending n 
interest in a man being considered 
for a job with its synthetic rubbe 
plant in the South, hired a New Yor 
detective agency to go to Buffalo t 
check on his wife. The compan 
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Workers Wives — 


iknow the company better 


swanted to know her politics, her 
ihousekeeping habits, neighbors’ and 
‘friends’ opinions of her, whether she 
sgossips, how she spends her leisure 
‘time, and whether she and her hus- 
-band ever are heard to quarrel. 
Another firm asks wives to take 
ppsychological tests before admitting 
(their husbands into the company 
“family.” One “right” wife com- 
ymented: “Every time I go with Bob 
}f feel I’m being sized up and my 
~debits and credits checked off.” 


Stakes Are High 


And yet the stakes are so high and 

the competition so keen in the execu- 
ie talent market that top manage- 
! ment often finds that it simply must 
| place a budding executive’s wife high 
yon the list of his qualifications. The 
(Container Corporation of America 
i requires all of its vice presidents to 
(get acquainted with their subordi- 
mates’ wives so that when a man 
«comes up for promotion there is a 
| file on the family’s health, the wife’s 
| housekeeping skills, and her taste in 


i nies, after painful experience, have 
; adopted a hands-off attitude toward 
| the wives of all employes. One firm 


fo play cupid to a faltering marriage, 
is company has a policy of sending 
cutives away on extended trips if 
y need to be separated from nag- 
i wives. 
eparate research by psychologist 
s M. Terman and by Stanford 
ersity shows that husbands in 
300 marriages rank nagging as the 
rst fault a wife could have. Mrs. 
Carnegie tells of one starting 
man whose wife would greet him 
ht with: “Well, how’s the boy 
- Did you bring home any 
sions or just a lecture from 
ager? I suppose you 


“This portion of company income goes for taxes,’’ Kay Metz, specialist of The Quaker Oats 
Company explains to wives of employes as she cuts up an inexpensive blanket representing 
gross income. The practical wives are usually a little disturbed with the slicing of a good 
blanket but it holds their attention as they learn about company financing 


Abe eae 


Wives of employes of Public Service Company listen at company meeting 


know the rent is due next week.” 
He forged ahead through the years 
by sheer ability, and is now head of 
a large firm — but that wife is not 
at his side; he divorced her and mar- 
ried an affectionate woman eager to 
help in his future. 

A self-made millionaire publisher 
and industrialist from Jackson, Mis- 
sissippi, R. E. Dumas Milner, says: 
“The complaining woman can toss a 
cloud over the brightest of days — 
and the brightest of men.” Another 
executive says: “A wife can literally 
meddle her husband right off the 
payroll by advising, by interfering, 
by influencing him against people he 
works with, by complaining about his 
pay, his hours and his duties.” 

Milner meets the wife of every 


man he considers for a key job, to 
look for “anchor-dragging at home.” _ 


He says: “It hurts to discover that a_ < ~ 


good man has married the wrong 


woman but he still deserves a chance. 
If he can keep his wife under control 


successfully, he can keep his job. It’s” “Ss 


too bad if a man’s worst mistake — 
turns out to be his wife.” eoee 
On the opposite side of the con- 
troversy over alleged wife “standard- 
setting” by American industry, other 
businessmen who make it a policy to 
screen their executives’ wives argue — 
that a woman is a definite asset to — 
her husband as well as to his com- — 
pany when she understands her role _ 
as his public relations agent, as a 
gracious entertainer, as a sounding = 
(Continued on page 38) 
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How Serious Is Inflation? 


(Continued from page 14) 


ness. If our whole economy were 
static, this would be a very unfor- 
tunate situation in some respects. In 
an expanding economy, it means that 
an individual is transferred to other 
necessary performance, and thus the 
whole economy gains in productivity 
per man hour. 

Now, these cost statistics of capital 
goods give very little effect to the 
improved efficiency and _ greater 
speed and higher output of today’s 
equipment as against former years. 


\-—Tor example, a modern 80-inch hot 


strip mill, producing 3 million tons 
annually, costs approximately $75 
million and requires a labor force of 
350 men on a 24-hour basis, includ- 
ing a finishing department, ware- 
houses, and shipping room labor. ‘To 
get 3 million tons of production an- 


NOTE: 

All data in terms 
of annual rates for 
calendar quarters. 


nually from the old type hot sheet 
mill would require an investment of 
$100 million and a labor force in the 
mill alone of 8,400 men on a 24-hour 
basis. 

The utilities furnish another ex- 
ample of this point. While costs of 
generating equipment have increased 
well over 50 per cent, the capacity 
of the equipment has grown so that 
since 1947 the investment per unit 
of output of a typical installation has 
increased only 18 per cent, but the 
added efficiency of this new equip- 
ment in operation has been such as 
to effect a 14 per cent reduction — 
not increase — in the generating cost. 

In the textile industry, certain 
types of knitting machines have in- 
creased in cost 53 per cent since 1948; 
but these new machines produce 80 


RATIO OF INSTALMENT CREDIT EXTENDED AND REPAID 
TO DISPOSABLE PERSONAL INCOME 


RATIO OF NET CHANGE IN INSTALMENT DEBT 
TO DISPOSABLE PERSONAL INCOME 


Pre | 


| 
| 
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per cent more units. These same! 
facts can be developed for industry} 
after industry. So, while costs have 
advanced greatly, measured on a per| 
unit of equipment basis against for-| 
mer years, the picture is quite differ-) 
ent when considered from the stand- 
point of cost per unit of output. 
Against this, building costs to house 
such equipment have increased _ al- 
most 40 per cent. 

If we are to draw conclusions 
about inflation, doesn’t this point up 
the need for clarity as to definition? 
I do not know how to appraise fully 
the fact that the hourly earnings rate 
for those concerned with the produc+ 
tion of commercial and industrial fa- 
cilities has risen about double the} 
percentage of the increase in prices 
since 1947-49. How serious can such 
a worker be about the overhanging 
threat of inflation when he measures 
his well-being by what one hour’s} 
work will buy? 


My fourth classification is the larg- 
est — about 40 per cent of the na- 
tional effort — consisting of the pro- 
duction and distribution of consume 
goods. Again statistical sources would 
group the wholesaling and retailing 
function alongside a barber or a 
housemaid as a_ so-called service. 
Goods obviously have value only as 
made available to the person in need 
at the time and place of such need. 


Korean War Boost Prices 


According to the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, retail prices of consumer 
goods are some 17 per cent higher 
than the 1947-49 average; but most of 
that increase occurred during the! 
Korean War. 

Sears has maintained for many 
years a running index of some thou 
sands of catalog items. In many 
ways it is one of the most authorita- 
tive indices of general merchandise 
prices. Today this index is three 
percent above the 1947-49 average, 
while a year ago it was exactly the 
same. In 1952-53 it was four per cent 
to six per cent above. Thus cor 
sumer goods in the nonfood ca’ 
gories show a slight inflation despi 


minor cause is a tight supply a 
demand situation for some mater 
A major cause is wage adjustme 
in excess of productivity, so that tl 

classic division of the results ot 
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How Highway 


Are Solving America’s 
Highway Crisis 


. America has outgrown its highways. There 


are 58 million vehicles jammed onto a road 
system designed for half that number. No 
one foresaw the tremendous increase in 
weight, volume and speed of traffic—devel- 
opments that make yesterday’s good roads 
congested and hazardous for today’s traffic. 


That so many of the concrete roads built 
in the ’20s—and even earlier—are still 


serving is a tribute to engineering foresight 
and the durability of the pavement. 


Now a new generation of highway engi- 
neers faces the gigantic task of redesigning 
and rebuilding the nation’s roads. Behind 


- 


the men who’ll meet this challenge are years 


of scientific research and engineering analy- 


sis—the teamwork of engineers and scien- 


tists in colleges, government, the Portland 


Cement Association and other organiza- 
tions. This cooperation has produced the 
knowledge and skills to build saferand more 
durable concrete roads than ever before. 


In the next 10 years billions of dollars 
will be invested in a nation-wide highway 
_ improvement program now being planned. 
_ Needing attention first are 40,000 miles of 
roads designated by Congress as the Inter- 
state Highway System. Only about 1% of 
the country’s road mileage, this network 
-arries 20% of the rural traffic and connects 
most of the nation’s large cities. These 
routes are America’s lifelines. Over them 
flow goods and services essential to the 
ional welfare and defense. 


In redesigning and rebuilding the Inter- 
state Highway System the highway engi- 
neer’s goal will be safe, economical roads. 


Jsing low-annual-cost concrete, the safety 


1 West Washington Street, Chicago 2, Ill. 


onal organization to improve and extend the uses of portland cement 
ncrete . .. through scientific research and engineering field work 
a ae os oF 
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Today's wide vehicles 
can barely pass on the 
narrow 16- and 18- 


foot pavements (above) 
built a generation ago. 
To be safe for today’s 
traffic the pavement on 
all principal highways 
should be built 24-feet 
wide, as shown at leff. 


Pie a a) ad Os 


Intersections at grade (left) make for 
confusion, congestion and collision. Mod- 
ern grade separations (above) eliminate 
such dangerous cross-traffic hazards. 


Norrow shoulders like this (left) 
invite disaster. Most heavily- 
traveled roads are unsafe in this 
respect. Wide shoulders (above) _ 
permit emergency turnouts, are a : 
safe place to make auto repairs, 
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leaders will realize that workers as 
a whole are mature, sensible people 
who pay their debts, have a sense of 
personal res sponsibility, and have a 
deep sense of fairness and justice. 
They don’t expect their leaders to 
do the impossible, and they know 
what is fair and reasonable. 
Consumer goods indices are gen- 
erally accepted as indicators of infla- 
tionary movements. They do have 
significance on a strictly year-to-year 
basis; but if one compares today’s 
index with that of ten years or more 
before, certain elements must be 
understood. We have seen a great 
wealth of new products which have 


enriched American life — the home 
freezer, power lawn mower, power 
carden equipment, automatic elec- 
tives devices for food preparation, 
dishwashers, food waste disposers, 
television, automatic washers and 
driers, home power tools, and air- 
conditioners. ‘These new products 
are introduced into a price series 
after they have gone through an early 
development period and when their 
price has presumé ably been stabilized 
through attaining reasonable mass 
production. Since we are constantly 
adding far more products than are 
being discarded, the result is a price 
figure today which contains many 


Smt 
Sales 
Excaitine! 
He planned his 


Business Meeting 


in the 


Aporteling VLE) 


4-Seasons 


Stock 
Yard Inn 


Home of the 
Internationally Famous 
Sirloin Room 


Business meetings of any size take on 
a special meaning when they are 
held in the newly remodeled and 
air-conditioned FouR-SEASONS ROOM 
of the Stock Yard Inn. Excellent 
menu and moderate prices appeal 

to every sales budget! 


Banquet prices tailored to fit your budget 
/ 
Check Now for Availabilities...YARDS 7-5580 
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very important products not con-| 
tained in the figures for the past; 
years. Thus, comparisons made with| 
earlier years do not reveal the range 
of today’s products which have a 
marked effect upon our social and 
economic life. For instance, whol 
knows how many of the almost four 
million women who have been added 
to the labor force since 1947 became 
available because of the automatic 
labor-saving facilities in their homes? 
As these sensitive indicators of infla4 
tion rise, how much weight should 
be given to this anti-inflationary re-+ 
lease of productive labor? 
Regardless of the degree of infla- 
tion in nonfood consumer goods, it 
is clear that there has been some in- 
flation in the food components. We 
all know that the farmer is the 
under-compensated individual of th 
day, but consumer food prices have 
not shared the decline of farm pro- 
duce sold by the farmer. 


Technological Improvements 


Great technological improvements 
in the food industry have occurred 
We have seen in the last ten years the 
frozen food development, the ready 
mixes, improved packaging of perish 
ables, the pre-cooked foods, and de! 
hydrated goods. In 1955 food ex 
penditures equaled 25 per cent o 
personal disposable income per cap 
ita. This ratio has changed from 2¢ 
per cent in the latter half of the 
1930’s to a high of 27 per cent in the 
immediate postwar years. If the 
quantity and character of food con 
sumed had remained unchangec 
from the earlier period, today’s pej 
capita expenditure would be only 1 
per cent of disposable personal 1 
come. Thus the spread of nine 
points represents greater quantity 
improvement in type of diet, and th 
greater ease of preparation intro 
duced by the processor. ; 

The Bureau of Labor Statistic 
Index measures a constant marke! 
basket, so it does not take thes¢ 
changes fully into account. Since ¢ 
very significant part of food process 
ing has gone in the direction of mak 
ing the preparation of meals in thi 
household quicker and easier, — 
release of women for productivit 
in the economic role is made pos 
sible. Thus the very tenden 
which cause inflation as measure 
also set up counterinflationary mea: 
ures. 

Let’s take a look at the | fifth grow 1 
fees an activity w hic 
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‘tributes 5.2 per cent of the gross 
‘national product. Since 1940 the 
‘farm production man-hour efficiency 
‘has increased by 78 per cent against 
pthe 23 per cent achieved in the same 
period by industrial workers. Mech- 
janization of farm activities has re- 
quired that the size of the family 
[farm be larger in order to be eco- 
ynomical. Thus, fewer farm families 
ajare needed to produce the nation’s 
[food and fiber supply. Today farm 
| families comprise 12.5 per cent of to- 
tal families as against 20 per cent 
in 1940. In spite of this reduction, 
there are about 1,500,000 farms 
whose operators derive 83 per cent of 
their total family income from out- 
side the farm. This group includes 
corporation presidents and laborers. 
Eliminating this group, we find that 
sour truly commercial farms total 
about 3.3 million. But included in 
this group are a large number of 
pmarginal farmers, so that the final 
result is that 57 per cent of our com- 
‘mercial farms produce 88 per cent 
‘of the value of all farm products. 


Anti-Inflationary Change 


The net effect of this tremendous 
technological change tends to be 
panti-inflationary because in the last 
panalysis, fewer farmers perform the 
function, and the structure of prices 
has moved lower than it would have 
to be if more farm families were re- 
quired to produce our foodstuffs, 
while maintaining a decent standard 
sof living for themselves. Contrary- 
wise, since 1947, agriculture has re- 
jleased 1.5 million to industry who 
pare not needed to produce our food 
pand fiber requirements; and, by 
ibeing absorbed into the industrial 
hscene, their entire industrial produc- 
ition is a net gain to the overall 
jproductivity. This, too, constitutes 
-a strong anti-inflationary force. 

’ Residential housing is important 
senough to be segregated as a sixth 
sgroup. It constitutes about 3.7 per 
pcent of economic activity as measured 
iby the gross national product. There 

e two indices privately prepared, 
‘which attempt to measure the cost, 
ar by year, of a house constant in 
rysical specifications from the be- 
sinning. These figures reflected a 
|cost increase of 19 per cent to 27 per 
nt in 1956. No allowance is made 
possible increased hourly produc- 
vity. It simply measures changes in 
cost of materials and hourly rates of 
'y; and while this industry is noto- 
s in imposing limitations on pro- 
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STAMPING. 


QUALITY LOWERS 


FINISHING 


ELECTRONICS 


HE parts you see above are 
highly accurate stampings from 
a set of progressive dies. They form 
the case for an electronic hearing 
device manufactured by Beltone 
Hearing Aid Company. You can see 
they are very clean parts with little or 
no scoring or galling. What you can’t see 
are the savings made possible because the 
manufacturer has very little buffing out to 
do before he finishes each case. By expending 
very little more money on special stainless steel 
tooling, this company gets a ncarly perfect 
stamping from Laystrom. 


Also, this just about doubles productive life 
before die care is needed. Thus, unit costs come 
down low enough to save money in the overall stamp- - 

ing picture in addition to the savings in finishing. 


This is another example of Laystrom’s knowledge 
of tooling, productive efficiency, and just plain desire to 

help customers get the best for the money. Laystrom 
can do as much for you, too. Check with us today! 
UNRETOUCHED 


ACTUAL SIZE 


cLaystrom 


TOOLS e DIES e ASSEMBLIES « PARTS DESIGN e SHORT-RUN DUPLICATING 
PRECISION MACHINING OF MEDIUM SIZE STAMPINGS AND CASTINGS 


LAYSTROM MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
2013 North Parkside, Chicago 39, Illinois 


e Please send us complete brochure covering Laystrom production services to 
industry. 
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ductivity, the fact remains that many 
new materials and prefabricated 
items developed by manufacturers 
have reduced the workload in home 
building. On the other hand, the 
3ureau of Labor Statistics figures 
indicated a 59 per cent increase in 
cost in this same period. However, 
there has been a persistent increase 
in the median floor area of homes 
actually built, so that if such figure 
is corrected by increase in size, it 
would stand at 22 per cent above the 
1949 average, pricewise, for the same 
size home. One must conclude that 
in this area there has been a real 
reduction in the purchasing value 
of the dollar. 


High Rate of Employment 


At present there is a relatively high 
rate of employment, some 66 million 
being employed, or 97 per cent out 
of a total civilian work force of 68 
million. On the other hand, there 
has been a far more rapid growth of 
those under 18, and 65 and over, 
than the middle-years groups from 
which the work force is recruited. In 
other words, since 1940, the propor- 
tion of those too young or too old 


to work, relative to those of “produc- 
tive” age, has constantly increased. 
In 1940 there were 60 nonworkers 
for each 100 workers, 73 in 1955, and 
a projected 79 for 1960. This situa- 
tion reflects the effect of war years on 
the population, and lengthened life. 
This inflationary force is hardly sus- 
ceptible to correction through mone- 
tary or fiscal policies. “There may be 
other ways, however, to offset this 
pressure. The continued drift from 
agriculture to industry could be in- 
tensified by greater attention from 
both government and industry. ‘Too 
much government credit goes to per- 
petuate uneconomic farm operations. 
Industry could accelerate its decen- 
tralization of manufacturing to 
smaller towns where industrial em- 
ployment could thus be made avail- 
able to many living in rural areas. 

The physically disabled constitute 
another reservoir of workers, who 
would be available to industry if 
given proper consideration. All these 
can add up to a sizeable answer to 
the inflationary result of the grow- 
ing number of those too young or 
too old to work. 

Consumer credit is another area of 
activity suspected of an inflationary 
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tinge, and it is frequently mentioned 
as an element of possible weakness: 
in the economy. We have seen un- 
paid balances for goods purchased 
on instalment rise from $4.5 billion 
in 1939, when they represented six 
per cent of disposable personal in- 
come, to $28 billion at the end of. 
1955, at which time they equaled ten 
per cent of disposable income. 


Net Cash Flow 


Possibly the experience of my com- 
pany will be helpful. In 1953 we had’ 
a small increase in sales above 1952, 
all from an increase in credit sales; 
1954 was an indifferent year for re- 
tailers. Our total sales dipped 
slightly from 1953, despite a modest 
rise in credit sales. We had a nominal 
increase in instalment balances in) 
1954. One could say that 1954 was 
a year of consolidation rather than 
great expansion in the use of credit. 
Important in the 1954 picture is the! 
fact that repayments on goods pre- 
viously purchased more than offset 
the decline in cash sales, with the 
result the net cash flow from cus- 
tomers actually rose. 

The lower level of retail activity 
and repayments on previous credit 
sales in 1954 set the stage for an im- 
provement in 1955. Total sales in- 
creased $351 million, with expandin 
credit sales accounting for about 6 
per cent of the gain. The customer 
balance outstanding at the end of the 
year was substantially higher. Our 
cash flow from customers. also in- 
creased materially, and we had prac 
tically as much dollar increase in 
payments on account of goods pre: 
viously purchased on instalment as 
from cash sales themselves. 

In the first seven months of 1956, 
the impact of credit repayments i 
even greater. Credit sales have con 
tinued to expand and accounted fo1 
80 per cent of the $146 million in. 
crease in total sales, with an increase 
in cash sales of only $31 million 
However, repayments rose $102 mik 
lion so that the increase in total sale: 
of $146 million was handled wit 
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only $44 million more in instalmen 
receivables. 

On the national picture, ins 
ment credit sales in 1955 were o 
$37 billion, up to $8 billion o 


lion, up to $3 billion. Balance at 
end of 1955 was $5 billion higher 
The year 1955 was admittedly a gooc 
one for the automobile indus 
which is a major user of inst 
enue ind 
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credit; and considerable agitation 
varose late last year for regulation in 
the granting of credit because of the 
rapid rise. However, as is frequently 
the case when a situation reaches the 
iewspaper headline stage, correction 
is often under way. 

In a dynamic growing economy, a 
‘better measure of soundness in the 
‘instalment credit field would be to 
measure the net excess of credit be- 
ing granted over repayment in terms 
-of disposable personal income rather 
tthan to use absolute amounts. For 
¢example, in the third quarter of 
11955, new credit granted was 14.1 
y per cent of disposable personal in- 
(come, whereas repayments were at a 
prate of 11.7 per cent. The excess of 
eextensions over repayments 
¢amounted to 2.5 per cent of dispos- 
sable income. On three occasions in 
tthe past six years, we have seen an 
«excess of this magnitude develop; 
. and each time it has been followed by 
ia sizeable decline. The present pe- 
iriod appears to be no exception. 
| Latest figures show credit extensions 
of 13.1 per cent of disposable income, 
/ with repayments at 12.4 per cent, a 
difference of only .7 of | per cent. 
Thus we have evidence once again 
that the judgment of the buying 
public and of lenders is adequate to 
handle the situation without re- 
course to direct government controls. 


New Phenomenon 


Consumer credit is a relatively 
new phenomenon in economic life, 
even in this country where its use 
exceeds that in other nations. It is 
hard to say how high is too high, 
although I have just given you a 
measurement we find helpful in 
judging the current rate of growth. 

‘Almost universally overlooked is the 
| effect it has on cost in the mass pro- 

duction and distributing of con- 
-sumers’ durable goods, such as auto- 
mobiles and appliances. Without the 
| timulus it affords, undoubtedly the 
| consumption of such products would 
be lower, and factory unit produc- 
tion costs would be higher. Experi- 
ence indicates that the great mass of 
| consumers are prudent about com- 


| their affairs with judgment. The 
growth of health insurance plans 


assurance to such buyers. 
If the important role of consumer 
credit is a relatively new element 1n 


the economic life of the country, 


mitting future income, and manage - 


‘and unemployment insurance gives 
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I told you 
Santa Fe 


could handle 
anything 


When your shipping prob- 
lems begin to look like a mon- 
ster call Santa Fe. 

Put our staff of freight ex- 
perts to work for you and find 
out how well Santa Fe can 
handle anything that needs to 
be shipped to or from points 
in the West or Southwest. 


There are 60 Santa Fe Offices from ‘coast-to-coast’ with one 
in your territory as near as your telephone. Call today. 
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HANDKERCHIEFS- 
ALLIGATOR RAINWEAR 


BEACHEY ( 


114 WEST ADAMS Si. 
CHICAGO 3 


Wharabl Cfts 


NECKWEAR 
by Schiaparelli — Lilly Dache 
MELVO SHIRTS 
by Ramey 
BELTS 
by Hamley 
SWEATERS 
Forstmann — Towne & King 
GLOVES 
by Daniel Hays 


SPORT SHIRTS 


by Hartog — Skipper 


HATS 


by Knox 


by 


JEWELRY 


Gift Certificates ... 
if you wish 


HOSIERY 


LAWLOR 


Established 1898 

FIELD BUILDING 
STate 2-5559 é 

Perera ree Peete 
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ZIP-OUT 
CARBON INTERLEAVED 
FORMS 
* 

MACHINE BOOKKEEPING 
FORMS — EQUIPMENT 
and SUPPLIES 
* 
TABULATING FORMS 
te 
UNIFORM ACCOUNTING SYSTEMS 
te 
STOCK FORMS for all needs 
* 

BINDERS and BINDING DEVICES 
a 
PAYCOMPTROLLER 
* 

REVO -FILE 
we 
TARCO AUTOMATIC FILE 


TALLMAN, 


314 W. Superior 


Chicag® 10, i., white 


ROBBINS & CO. 


Street 
hall 4-6400 


equally new is the part play ed by in- 
surance and pension reserves. Be- 
tween 1940 and 1950, American 
workers have been adding to their 
store of savings at the average rate 
of $6.5 billion per year; and that 
rate has been growing, reaching $11 
billion in 1955. Total assets in pri- 
vate and public insurance and pen- 
sion reserves at the close of 1955 
amounted to $160 billion, including 
Social Security funds and state and 
local retirement systems. Private 
pension funds account for some $25 
billion of the total. 


Assets of Private Funds 


The assets of these private funds 
have been growing each year at a 
more rapid rate, increasing by $3.4 
billion in 1955 compared with an 
increase of $2.3 billion five years ago. 
We have an influence of some magni- 
tude here. ‘To the employer, such 
payments are as real an element of 
product cost as if such monies were 
paid weekly to employes. So to the 
degree that competitive forces re- 
spond to production costs, prices 
tend upward. On the other side of 
the ledger, these sums are not avail- 
able for current purchases, but are 
deferred. Thus there is no offsetting 
demand for consumer goods repre- 
sented by this component of cost in 
manufacturing and distributing 
goods. ‘Then, too, we have the situa- 
tion, which very few a generation 
ago would have thought possible; 
namely, the working force of the 
country has become a prime source 
of investment capital. 

Some federal laws such as the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act of 1914, the Wagner 
Act, the Taft-Hartley Act and the 
Employment Act of 1946 also enter 
the picture. These laws inter-act in 
curious ways and contain elements of 
inconsistency. The F.R.B. is charged 
with the responsibility of maintain- 
ing a proper climate for the eco- 
nomic system to operate in, but I 
have never seen a tight money policy 
restraining monopoly unions from 
the exercise of their power. Their 
taxfree monies get paid in many 
cases even before rents or groceries, 
Their wage policies have had a very 
direct inflationary trend, and the 


only offset has been high investments — 


by manufacturers and distributors 
in equipment representing the latest 
applications of scientific and engi- 
neering talents. To the degree that 
tight money restrains these invest- 


- lieve. 
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ments, the effect is bound to be in’ 
the direction of inflation. Or the| 
alternative may well be intensified | 
industrial strife as the infinite force | 
meets the immovable object. | 

Again, can full employment as a) 
responsibility of government be en-| 
forced without a negative influence} 
on productivity and consequent in-| 
fiation? Australia has practically no| 
unemployment at the moment, but | 
a nine per cent commercial rate for| 
money is not restraining prices. | 
Why? Because any worker knows} 
that no matter how poor his per-| 
formance, he need only step next 
door for a job. His employer knows | 
this too. So, we find the Federal Re- | 
serve Board following a policy of 
restraint, which has been criticized 
as being discriminatory in its effects 
— housing and small business, to be 
specific. I know that one must differ- 
entiate between availability of money 
and the cost of money. My comments 
apply only to availability. I wonder 
if a more serious aspect of the 
F.R.B. action is that it operates only 
on the employer side of the ledger 
and restrains labor only through an 
adverse affect on the employer. 

The situation gives support to 
need for a top level economic council 
with the President as chairman, and 
Federal Reserve, Treasury, Economic 
Advisers, Labor, Commerce, and 
others, represented in order to co- 
ordinate monetary, fiscal, and eco- 
nomic policies. 


Government Policies 


It is too much to expect of govern- 
ment that its policies be consistent, 
and if there is to be restraint, that 
all parts of the economy — worker, 
producer, and investor—be re- 
strained uniformly and equitably? 
Or do we recognize that the so-called 
human rights, the rights to a job, are 
so deeply imbedded in our national 
psychology that the stable dollar 
beats a slow and orderly retreat? 
Visions of the pensioner, of the life 
insurance annuitant, the clase 
widows and orphans arise. 

The pace of inflation is not as 
rapid as most people commonly be- 
Furthermore, our economy 
provides many important benefits as. 
an offset to part of whatever has 
occurred. Even so, there is a slow and 
seemingly irresistible inflationary 
trend. Are we not at a point where 
some appraisal is needed as to the 
probable rate of furthers dollar de 
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preciation resulting from the com- 
plex of forces outlined and including 
‘ederal policies relating to full em- 
ployment, labor, monetary and fiscal 
matters? 

If the present trend really is in- 
evitable and the rate one to cause 
nardships to many in short periods 


of time, the alternatives seem to be 
either the development of controls 
not now in existence to hold the line, 
or profound changes in the whole 
concept of pensions, insurance, and 
annuities, to take such dollar depre- 


ciation into account. 


Trends In Business 


(Continued from page 10) 


five-year period. To buy a ten pound 
sack of potatoes, the worker had to 
yvork 19 minutes in 1951. Now he 
must work 26 minutes or 36 per 
scent longer. A man’s haircut is up 
from 40 to 43 minutes—a rise of 
seven per cent. 


#@ Railroad Outlook Bright — 
\Within ten years the nation’s rail- 
roads will be carrying annually 880 
tbillion ton miles of freight, includ- 
ing Piggyback, an increase of 41 per 
“cent over the total ton miles carried 
in 1955 predicts Edward O. Boshell, 
(Chairman of the Board, Westing- 
‘house Air Brake Company. By 1956 
{the estimate is for rail freight to 
rcomprise 49.8 per cent of the total 


: 


of all freight for that year. Car miles 
hauled by locomotives should, by 
1965, account for 1.3 million car- 
miles compared with 1955’s 1.1 mil- 
lion car-miles per locomotive. To 
haul the expected freight and passen- 
ger traffic, some 16,000 “active” loco- 
motives will be needed, an increase 
of over 30 per cent from the 1955 
total he said. 

Using conservative estimates for 
national income for 1960 and 1965, 
Mr. Boshell estimates that freight 
movement as a whole may rise from 
1,291 billion ton miles in 1955 to 
1,486 billion in 1960 and 1,766 bil- 
lion in 1965. To illustrate the mag- 
nitude of this freight movement Mr. 
Boshell points out that in 1900 only 
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12,300 ton miles of freight were 
moved per household. By 1955 this 
increased to 27,000 ton miles per 
household and should reach 33,000 
ton miles by 1965. The amount of 
total freight now being moved per 
household yearly is equivalent to a 
loaded truck-trailer traveling all the 
way across the continent; or to a 
loaded freight car moving 1,000 
miles. 


¢ Hegirato West Indies — By 1960, 
it is predicted that 1.5 million vaca- 
tionists from this country will be 
streaming into the West Indies archi- 
pelago, if present rapid growth con- 
tinues. Travel to the Caribbean 
increased an overall 48.5 per cent in 
the past five years, according to the 
Bureau of Business and Economic 
Research of the University of Miami, 
which has just completed a compre- 
hensive study of this area. The study 
shows that visitors to Haiti increased 
210.6 per cent. Other notable per- 
centage gains reported were: Do- 
minican Republic 131.4; Nassau 
93.3; Puerto Rico 82.8; Virgin 
Islands 60; Curacao 48; Barbados 
31.4; Jamaica 30.5; Trinidad and 
Tobago 20.5. 


THE NEW FRANK BROTHERS 


Frank Brothers is now a man’s castle entire... 

where proudly we trumpet the addition of new clothing, 
hat, and haberdashery departments providing elegant raiment for 
the complete gentleman... all reflecting the same intelligent 
taste so long a hallmark of our famed Frank Brothers shoes. 


At long last, the mid-continental gentleman — 
now has a source of style eminence matching © 
anything East or West Coast may aspire to. 


And exclusively so... for what you find here : 
you will not find elsewhere mid-continent. 


Which is our raison d’etre. 


Good enough reason, we trust, for you to drop by soon, 
and browse where inclination leads ... unharassed a” 
... without having to brush elbows... 


SORES EIR TER > ANae We em Vice ervey 


or compete for wanted attention. 


Exclusive imports from England, Scotland, France 


and Italy... hats, shirts, cravats, haberdashery... 


<r 


suits, sport coats, outercoats... 


= 
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__A gas-fired baking oven, 40 feet in length, 
equipped with 45 radiant cup burners, is being 
used to bake a plastisol coating on wire products 
at the plant of the Latex Laboratories, Inc., 
2608-16 W. Grand Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


Latex Laboratories, Inc., is a 
father and son organization on the 
north side. It is the only company 
in Chicago now engaged in the 
plastisol coating of wire products 
such as record racks, milk carton 
holders, dish racks, refrigerator 
trays, kitchen chair backs, adver- 
tising display racks, kitchen cabi- 
net shelves, and washing machine 
cloth guards. 


A vinyl plastisol coating on wire 
products provides a soft resilient 
“skin” that resists water, grease, 
oils, soaps and detergents. It does 
not chip or peel, can be produced 
in a variety of colors, and is easily 
cleaned with a damp cloth. This is 
another new use for gas in Chicago 
and it has proved to be an ideal 
fuel for doing the job. 
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Industrial 
Developments 


e+ - in the Chicago Area 


-NDUSTRIAL plant investment in 

the Chicago Industrial Area in No- 
‘ember amounted to $20,025,000, 
ringing the total for the first eleven 
nonths to $520,969,000. The eleven 
nonths’ total may be compared with 
524,642,000 in the first eleven 
months of 1955. November 1955 
was the largest month on record with 
projects totaling $245,000,000 being 
“nnounced. 

Projects covered in these reports 
clude construction of new plants 
‘nd expansion of existing buildings 
1s well as acquisition of land or 
puildings for industrial purposes. 


' General Refractories Company, 
seadquartered in Philadelphia and 
»perating a District Office at 208 
south LaSalle Street and _ three 
blants in this area, is erecting a plant 
or the production of refractory 
»rick which will be located on Clark 
‘treet at the E. J. & E. Railroad in 
sary. The new factory will be com- 
bleted within a year. There will be 
14,000 square feet of building area 
nan 81 acre site, which will include 
great deal of other auxiliary facili- 
ies as well. Architects for the proj- 
sct are Westing E. Pence and John 
Vehrheim. General Contractor is 
ohn F. Chapple and Company. 


- Clark Equipment Company of 
Suchanan, Mich., is erecting its first 
‘hicago Area plant on a 17 acre site 
't 7300 S. Cicero avenue in Bedford 
ark. Construction has started on 
e 287,000 square foot building 
lich. the company will occupy in 


ire some of its line of lift trucks, 
‘building equipment, and truck 
smissions at the new location, as 
as centralizing its Middle West 
ibution facilities at this plant. 


| National Gypsum Company, of 
, New York, operating a 


% 


57. The company plans to manu- 


Chicago area plant at Matteson 
which produces waterproofing mate- 
rials and paint, will erect a new man- 
ufacturing facility in Waukegan on 
a 21 acre site adjacent to the Wauke- 
gan Harbor. The plant will be 
served by the Elgin Joliet and East- 
ern Railroad, and will manufacture 
wallboard, sheathing, lath and plas- 
ter from gypsum mined in a 2700 
acre deposit owned by the company 
in Tawas City, Michigan. J. J. Har- 
rington and Company, broker. 


e Clearing Industrial District is 
erecting a new plant containing 
156,000 square feet of floor area to 
be located at Wolf road and Addison 
street, west of Franklin Park. An 
electrical apparatus manufacturer 
will occupy the building in 1957. 


¢ General Mills, Inc. is erecting a 
new warehouse building at 104th 
street and Calumet river on property 
purchased adjacent to its present 
facilities. It will contain 80,000 
square feet of floor area and will 
occupy part of the waterfront prop- 
erty purchased several months ago 
by General Mills. 


¢ Dutch Brand Division of Johns: 
Manville Corporation, operating a 
plant at 7800 Woodlawn avenue, 
will expand its manufacturing floor 
area at that location with the addi- 
tion of 64,000 square feet of floor 
area. The resultant increase in facil: 
ities will mean an additional 250 
jobs at the plant, which makes vari- 
ous types of tape, sponge rubber and 
rubber compositions as well as rub- 
ber cement and adhesives. 


e Kleinschmidt Laboratories, Inc., 
manufacturer of teletypewriters and 
communication equipment, is erect- 
ing a 50,000 square foot addition to 
its plant for use in further manufac: 
turing operations. The company’s 
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NORTHERN CHICAGO 
SUBURB FACTORY 


One-Story 285,000 Sq. Ft. 
10% Acres 
Switch Sprinklered 


Air Conditioned Offices 


J. J. HARRINGTON & CO. 


22 W. Monroe St., Chicago 3, Illinois 
Financial 6-1322 


BATTEY & CHILDS 
ENGINEERS:- ARCHITECTS 
Complete Service for Industry 

231 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 4, Illineis 


CODE DATING 


Automatic, Dependable, Guaranteed, 
Friction and Power-driven Machines 
Write, giving details on a specific coding 
problem. , 
KIWI CODERS CORPORATION 


3804 N. Clark St. Chicago 13. JU. 


ORGANIZATIONAL: PLANNING 
Executive and Sales Personnel 
Counseling and Testing 
Leroy N. Vernon, Ph.D. 

- Industrial Psychologist 


THE PERSONNEL LABORATORY 
La Salle-Wacker Bldg. @ Chicago 


METAL NAME PLATES 


Etched or Lithographed Plates 
with Holes or Adhesive Backs 


RELIABLE SERVICE 
CHICAGO NAME PLATE CO. 


Chicago 26, Ill. AMbassador 2-5264 


A-Z LETTER SERVICE | 
ESTABLISHED 1918 | 
PLANOGRAPHING @ MULTILITH 
ART & COPY LAYOUT 
MIMEOGRAPHING @ MULTIGRAPHING 
ADDRESSING @ MAILING 
DIRECT MAIL CAMPAIGNS 


139 N. CLARK DEarborn 2-1891 


WANTED TO BUY 


e Going business concerns 
© Confidential handling 
@ 12 Companies sold by us in 1955 


Reference any Chicago bank — 


J.J. HARRINGTON & CO. 


Business Brokers 
Atten.: J. J. Harrington, Jr. 


22 W. Monroe St.— Chicago 3— 
Telephone Financial 6-1322 a 
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NEWEST and SAFEST 
~METHOD of STORING 


offered ONLY by 
EMPIRE WAREHOUSES, INC. 


Only one handling at the 
warehouse for goods going 
into storage! Now EMPIRE 
transfers goods direct from 
van to Palitainer, which is 
covered by a tough, dust- 
proof hood and handled in 
storage by hydraulic jack. 
“Spacesaver” pads protect 
all polished surfaces ... no 
wrapping with paper and 
twine. Have us give you an 
estimate. 


SPECIALISTS IN LONG DISTANCE MOVING 
Also Local Moving and Packing 


EMPIRE 


WAREHOUSES, INC. 
Established 1892 
General Offices 
S2ad Street and Cottage Grove Avenue 


CITY & SUBURBAN SERVICE 
Plaza 2-4000 


es AGENT ALLIED VAN LINES INC. 


A.J. BOYNTON 
AND COMPANY 


ENGINEERS AND TECHNICAL 
COUNSELORS 


A COMPETENT ENGINEERING OR- 
GANIZATION, COMMITTED TO 
RENDERING ACCURATE AND 
EFFICIENT TECHNICAL SERVICE. 


DESIGN OF PLANTS FOR PROC- 

ESS INDUSTRIES, BASED ON 

ECONOMICS OF PRODUCTION 
INCLUDING 

LAYOUT STRUCTURES 

EQUIPMENT AND AUXILIARIES 


MATERIAL HANDLING 
AUTOMATION 
ECONOMICS AND _ DESIGN 


FIXED AND MOVABLE BRIDGES 
PRODUCT DESIGN 
MACHINE DESIGN 


ENGINEERING 
OFFICE AND FIELD 

| ELECTRICAL STRUCTURAL 
MECHANICAL CIVIL 
CHEMICAL SANITARY 
METALLURGICAL 


— 


109 N. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 
TELEPHONE: CENTRAL 6-8442 


plant is located on County Line 
Road in Deerfield. Abell-Howe 
Company, general contractor. 


e Felt Products Manufacturing 
Company, oper: ating a recently con- 
structed plant in Skokie, is adding 
54,000 square feet of floor area to its 
plant which will allow the company 
to consolidate all of its Chicago area 
operations under one roof. The com- 
pany manufactures gaskets and pack- 
ings, seals and auto replacement 
parts. Northern Builders, Inc., gen- 
eral contractor. 


¢ Jamar-Olmen Co., 320 N. Har- 
ding street, is erecting a 45, 000 
square foot plant in Melrose Park 
which the firm will occupy in 1957. 
The company is a producer of sheet 
metal products. J. Emil Anderson 
and Sons, Inc., general contractor; 
J. J. Harrington and Company, bro- 
ker. 


e Foote Brothers Gear and Ma- 
chine Corporation, 4545 S. Western 
avenue, has purchased 119 acres on 
Route 34 at the Burlington Railroad 
west of Naperville for erection ofa 
new plant at a future date. Foote 
Brothers is one of the nation’s larg- 
est gear manufacturers, and is heav- 
ily engaged in defense work. J. J. 
Harrington and Company, broker. 


¢ Converse Rubber Company will 
erect a 50,000 square foot warehouse 
and office building at North avenue 
and Mannheim road in Melrose 
Park. The firm has headquarters in 
Malden, Mass., where it manufac- 
tures a complete line of athletic and 
rubber equipment. The warehouse 
will afford distribution facilities for 
the Mid-Continent Area of the 
United States, and will have both 
rail and truck facilities. Arthur 
Rubloff and Company, broker; J. 
Emil Anderson and Sons, Inc., gen- 
eral contractor. 


¢ United States Rubber Company 
acquired 114,000 square feet of floor 
area in the former Sexton Building 
at Illinois and Orleans streets. The 
company will occupy the space for 
warehouse purposes. Draper and 
Kramer, Inc., broker. 


e Whitlock and Company, Inc., 
333 N. Michigan avenue, is moving. 
its printing plant and office to a new” 
structure being erected at 7425 W. 


2 
ent. 
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Lake street in River Forest. John D 
Jarvis, architect; Charles B. Johnsor 
and Sons, general contractor. 


e Scharr and Company, 754 W 
Lexington street, is erecting a ney 
plant in Norridge at 7300 W. Mont 
rose avenue, which will contair 
35,000 square feet of floor area. The 
company will move its entire opera 
tions for the manufacture of scien 
tific apparatus to the new building 
when it is completed next year. Frid 
stein Engineering Company, engi 
neer; Kleinfeld Construction Com 
pany, general contractor. 


e Ardmore Products Division 0 
Amco Corporation has occupied it 
new plant in Northbrook on Sher 
mer Road. The new plant will pro 
duce oil handling and _ fire-fightin; 
equipment and will contain 30,00 
square feet of floor area. Fred H 
Prather, architect. 


e Bell & Thorn, Inc., a machin 
shop manufacturing tools, dies, is 
metal stampings, located at 4259 § 

Western blvd., has acquired th 
building at 4311 S. Western blyd 
which consists of a two-story am 
basement heavy-duty structure witl 
craneway, totaling approximatel 
45,000 square feet of floor area. Bel 
and Thorn plans to use this plan 
for additional metal stamping OF 
erations. L. J. Sheridan and Com: 
pany, broker. 


er 
e Chicago Cork Works, 5209 
Avondale avenue, is erecting a ne\ 
factory building at Grosse Poin 
road and Lehigh avenue in Nile 
The new structure will contain ay 
proximately 21,000 square feet | 
floor area and will be devoted to th 
company’s line of insulation mate 
rial. Rodde-Anderson and Noval 
architect; Freevol-Smedburg, gen 

contractor. 


e Sportsman Golf Corporat 
1300 West Hubbard Street, is ere 
ing a building on Indian Boundat 
Drive in Melrose Park which 
contain approximately 20,000 s 
feet of floor area. Clearing I 
trial District will erect the plant. 
© Powers Regulator Compa 
Skokie, manufacturer of temperatu 
controls, is building a new structt 
at boas N. ee avenue wie M 
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iow located at 3819 N. Ashland ave- 
jue. Part of the building will be de- 
yoted to warehouse space, and the 
intire structure will include 16,000 
quare feet of floor area. 


' Croname, Incorporated has 
proken ground for its new manufac- 
yuring plant located on a 34 acre site 
-t 6200 Howard Street in Niles. This 
project was announced in December 
b£ 1955 as being in Skokie. Since that 
aime, the site has been changed to 
Niles. Graham, Anderson, Probst 
end White, architect. 


' American Can Company has se- 
wected a 25 acre site at 165th street 
rnd Sumner avenue in Hammond 
yor its new metal furnishing plant. 
This project will be the largest plant 
Pf several of the same type being 
puilt in various parts of the country 
wy American Can. 


Here, There and Everywhere 


(Continued from page 8) 


ungle producer of milk; its output 
m 1950 was 56 million tons. That 
was more than the combined output 
bf the United Kingdom, France, 
)Vestern Germany, the Low Coun- 
pries and Denmark in that same year. 


' Home Laundry Appliance Sales 

Factory sales of home laundry ap- 
liances for the first nine months of 
956 amounted to 4,443,886 units, an 
‘ight per cent increase over the cor- 
esponding 1955 period. Factory 
s of both automatic gas and elec- 
e clothes dryers set new monthly 
sords in September. 


4nd No Writer's Cramp — 
merica’s “writingest female,” Irene 


ind” in long hand. She didn’t com- 
lete her 1,200-page “writeathon” 
‘ust for fun. It was part of her job of 

and-testing fountain pens, _ball- 
ints and mechanical pencils for 
ie Sheaffer Pen Company. 


he nuclear research and develop- 
ent between 1955 and 1958 outside 
> weapons area will be conducted 
' private industry according to 
Atomic Industrial Forum held 
ago. By 1964, cumulative 
by industry and govern- 


nuclear research may hit 
10n a <s ; ee 


January, 1957, Tax Calendar 


(Continued from page 2) 


Date Due Tax 


31 


31 


31 


Quarterly return and final payment (by depositary re: 
ceipts or cash) of income taxes withheld by employers 
for last quarter of 1956 (Form 941); must be accom- 
panied by W-3 (annual reconciliation form); also 
Copy A of W-2 

Federal Old Age Benefit Tax for last quarter of 1956, 
return and payment (on first $4,200) (Form 941). 
Domestic help (Form 942) 

Federal Unemployment Compensation Tax for 1956. 
This tax amounts to .3 of 1% of the 1956 taxable pay- 
roll and must be paid with the return on Form 940 ~ 
Federal Excise Tax return and payment due for last 
quarter, 1956. Form 720 

Final Income Tax return for individuals (other than 
farmers) in lieu of filing a January 15 estimate with 
final tax payment 
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(). Why does the Dictaphone” 


Time-Master far outsell! all other 


dictating machines? A r f 
| - Because o 


the exclusive Dictabelt” record. 


DICTABELT advantages you get like ordinary letters—because 
in no other dictation record: they’re feather-light, flexible, the 


1. Dictation is recorded visibly 


size of a postcard. 


—youknowyourplaceataglance. 4. DICTABELTS are the most eco- 


2. Dictation is permanent— 


DICTABELTS can’t be erased or 5. Dictaphone’s unmatched serv- 


nomical of all dictating media. 


changed. Which means valuable _ ice is famous the world over. 


dictation is safe. 


\ 


For proof, contact your local — 
3. You mail or file picrasetts Dictaphone office. 


Di CTAPHON fos een ‘ 


333 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, Illinois 


z- 
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Chicago Employers 
and 
Professional People! 


+ Whether you are the head of a company 
or one of the men who make the wheels go 
'round, we may be able to help you—and 


it won't cost you a cent! 


+ Our Office serves thousands of Chicago 
firms. Our files contain applications from 
graduates of 106 colleges and universities. 
We serve all professional people, from ac- 
countants to zoologists, as well as sales and 
clerical applicants. 


% NO FEES CHARGED APPLICANTS OR EMPLOYERS. 


Professional, Nales & Clerical Oftee. 


ee State Employment Service 
73 West Washington Street 
FInancial 6-3960 
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Transportation 
and Traffic 


ime petition of the Eastern and 
Western Railroads, filed Novem- 
iber 6, 1956, for an emergency seven 
“per cent increase in freight rates and 
charges, was assigned for hear- 
‘ing November 26, 1956, at the New 
PPickwick Hotel, Kansas City, Mis- 
ysouri. Oral argument will be held 
vat the same place on December 3, 
11956. The petition of the Southern 
rrailroads, filed November 14, 1956, 
[for a similar seven per cent emer- 
sgency increase, has been set for hear- 
jing on December 12, 1956, and oral 
gargument on December 19, 1956, 
fboth in the offices of the Interstate 
(Commerce Commission in Washing- 
tton, D. C. Hearing on the Ex Parte 
1No. 206 request of the Eastern and 
) Western railroads for a general 15 
) per cent increase in rates and charges 
|has been postponed to January 24, 
/1957, and oral argument until Feb- 
jruary 11, 1957. Both the hearing 
;and argument will be held in the 
«commission’s offices in Washington, 
|D.C. The date for the filing of veri- 
| fied statements in opposition to this 
/increase has been extended from 
| December 14 to December 24, 1956. 
_An additional hearing in the pro- 
, ceeding has been scheduled for Feb- 
‘ruary 4, 1957, at Salt Lake City, 
Utah, for the purpose of cross-exam- 
ining persons who filed verified state- 
ments. 


C.A.C.I. Opposes Increase in 
inimum Charge on “Loop” Area 
Shipments: Opposition to a proposal 
fo increase the minimum charge to 
on shipments picked up or deliv- 
ered in the downtown area of Chi- 
cazo was voiced by the Chicago 
Association of Commerce and Indus- 
‘y at a hearing held November 16 
‘Springfield, Illinois before the 
Standing Rate Committee of the Il- 


| 
| 
| 


“nois Intrastate Motor Carrier Rate » 
tral States Motor Freight Bureau 


and Tariff Bureau. The proposed 
inimum charge would apply on 
novements. from or to the area 
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bounded by Lake Michigan on the 
east, the Chicago River on the north 
and west, and Van Buren Street on 
the south. The justification states 
that the increase is “to provide 
needed revenue on ‘Loop’ pick-ups 
or deliveries where street congestion 
and lack of loading facilities cause 
excessive delay in driver time.” ‘The 
C.A.C.I. pointed out that street con- 
gestion is encountered in the busi- 
ness districts of every large city and 
that imposition of the proposed 
charge at Chicago. would unduly 
discriminate against many shippers 
and receivers in this city in violation 
of Section 14 of the Illinois Motor 
Carrier of Property Act. 


e Announce Regional Hearings 
on Demurrage Increase: The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has an- 
nounced that regional hearings in 
I. & S. 6646, Increased Demurrage 
Charges — 1956, will be held in four 
cities during December and January. 
The initial hearing began November 
19, 1956 in Washington, D. C. The 
additional hearings before Commis- 
sion Examiner Peck are scheduled 
as follows: Atlanta, Georgia, Decem- 
ber 3 and 4; Dallas, Texas, Decem- 
ber 6 and 7; San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia, December 10 to 12, inclusive; 
and Highland Park, Illinois (Hotel 
Moraine), January 8 to 11, inclusive. 
The proceeding involves suspended 
changes in railroad demurrage rules 
and charges which were published 
to become effective September 1, 
1956. 
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FOR BETTER 
TRANSPORTATION 


e Whether you ship freight or. 
travel yourself... you can look 
to the BURLINGTON for the 
kind of transportation you 
want. 


Burlington’s fast diesel- 
powered time freights will 
move your shipments carefully 
and expeditiously. And when 
you're heading Northwest, 
West or Southwest, remember 
that smart travelers say: “You 
just can’t beat the Zephyr fleet!” 


e Motor Groups Propose Rate 
Increases: Most of the major motor 
carrier associations have submitted 
proposals for general increases in 
rates and charges to compensate for 
increases in operating expenses. The 
Standing Rate Committee of Cen- 


For better transportation... 
ship or travel via Burlington. — 


Chicago, Burlington & 


Quincy Railroad 


held hearing October 10, 1956, on 
a proposal to increase all rates and SESS ‘ 
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charges in Central territory by 15 
per cent. No disposition has as yet 
been released. The Middlewest Mo- 
tor Freight Bureau’s Standing Rate 
Committee met on November 20, 
1956, to consider a proposed 11 per 
cent increase in rates and charges. 
Eastern Central Motor Carrier As- 
sociation has released Docket E-2785 
which would boost class and com- 
modity rates by 15 per cent. This 
proposal was to be considered by the 
Standing Rate Committee, without 
public hearing, no later than Novem- 
ber 22, 1956. 


¢ Illinois Asks U. S. Supreme 
Court to Increase Lake Michigan 
Diversion: Attorney General Latham 
Castle announced that the State of 
Illinois has petitioned the United 
States Supreme Court for an emer- 
gency diversion of water from Lake 
Michigan into the Illinois-Missis- 
sippi river waterway to relieve the 
low water condition which has 
caused a navigation tieup. The peti- 
tion asks that the present 1,500 cubic 
feet per second diversion be in- 
creased to 11,500 cubic feet for a 
100-day period. “There exists,” the 
petition states, “an already urgent 
and increasingly critical emergency 
upon the Mississippi River, as a re- 
sult of which some 200 barges essen- 
tial to interstate transportation of 
vital materials on navigable waters 
are already stalled” and warned that 
this condition “will have reached a 
crucial stage before the first of De- 


cember.” The situation also threat- 
ens to cause a shortage of water for 
industrial use in the St. Louis area, 
according to Army Engineers. Leg- 
islation to increase the present di- 
version to 2,500 cubic feet per second 
was approved during the last two 
sessions of Congress and vetoed by 
the President. 


e Court Issues Injunction Against 
Enforcement of Illinois’ Mud Flap 
Law: A temporary injunction against 
enforcement of Illinois’ contour mud 
flap law was granted by Judge Clem 
Smith in the Circuit Court of Sanga- 
mon County. The law, passed dur- 
ing the 1955 session of the Ilinois 
General Assembly, required contour 
mud flaps on new trucks placed in 


| 
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service on and after September 1, 
1955 and was to be made applicable) 
on all trucks effective January 1, 
1957. Following notice of the injunc 
tion, Chief William H. Morris of the 
Illinois State Police issued orders to) 
discontinue arresting operators of 
new vehicles not equipped with con- 
tour mud flaps. 


e Helicopter Passenger Service 
Between Chicago’s Airports  Ini- 
tiated: Chicago Helicopter Airways 
began regularly scheduled helicopter 
passenger service between Midway 
Airport and O’Hare Field Novem- 
ber 12. On the first day, 76 passen- 
gers were carried on the eight round 
trip flights, which averaged about 
13 minutes each way. 


Wooing Workers’ Wives 


(Continued from page 23) 


board for business worries which can- 
not be unburdened in the office — 
and as a help-mate. 

Not long ago in downstate Spring- 
field a sales executive suffered an 
appendicitis attack the night before 
he was supposed to stage a mass 
demonstration of his company’s prod- 
ucts in a supermarket. His wife 
rushed him to a hospital, subbed 
for him the next morning, and did 
such a good job that the company 
awarded her husband a commenda-: 
tion. 

Last June, three Commonwealth 
Edison Company employes — Ken- 


SEASON'S GREETINGS 


FRANK P. KOSMACH, President 


A SIXTY MILLION DOLLAR ASSOCIATION 


Established 1889 


a Pest Ca mat oS 


rine Tt | 


LE A 


6720 WEST NORTH AVENUE - CHICAGO 35, ILL. 


NATIONAL 2-5000 | 


67 Years of Attractive Dividends and Sound Management 


neth Johnson, Robert Bosworth, and 
Richard Williams — graduated in 
business administration at North- 
western University, after night study 
courses begun some 20 years ago. 
None of them was nagged into this 
accomplishment, but—on the con 
trary — they were helped by thei 
wives, who set up study schedules 
and kept the children quiet during 
study hours. 
While executive wives may come 
under the critical eye of the company 
president, those three Edison wive 
are the apple of management’s eye. 
They — along with the meddlesome 
wives and the unconcerned wives — 
are being wooed on a mass scale by 
American industry. 
For the past five years, 12,000 
women have visited local plants o 
International Harvester where their 
husbands work. Each is greeted 
warmly by the works manager, show1 
her husband’s work station, treated 
to lunch in the factory cafeteria, and 
escorted to a movie which will show: 
an explanation of production and 
employe benefits. 
That kind of company ‘‘date” - 
being pursued in various forms today 
by scores of »U. S. corporations 
diligently as any man ever purst 
a woman. . . 
By striving to be “part of the fa 
ily,” industry hopes to inspire su 
things as greater sales and output, 
reduction in accidents, and less 
ploye turnover. 
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mary purpose was to tell the wives 
of its employes everything they 
vanted to know about the company 
hrough a series of monthly meetings. 
The topics for these meetings cov- 
ered a diverse range of things — the 
rompany’s financial report, a full ex- 
olanation of employe benefits, an 
‘ntroduction to the company’s many 
products and ways of using them. 
The program was tested at a couple 
of plants the first year. It proved to 
be so successful that similar pro- 
erams were scheduled for other 
plants and are still going on. 

Last month the Hotpoint Com- 
yjpany was in its annual grand-uncle 
vole for some 400 key employes in 
Ghicago, Milwaukee, Cicero and 
Chicago Heights. Each brought his 
mwife to a “Tribute to the Ladies” 
scelebration in a loop hotel. The 
evening included a scrumptious din- 
‘er, name-talent entertainment and 
sorchid corsages. The wives already 
yare mailed the monthly “Hotpoint 
‘News” carrying household hints, sea- 
ssonal best buys in foods, and com- 
| pany announcements aimed at both 
semploye and family. A recent sur- 
vey shows the magazine is read more 
jthoroughly by more wives than is 
¢the case with their husbands. 


Open House for Families 


Commonwealth Edison two 
»months ago tossed an open house 
: get-together for families of employes 
iin the general offices at 72 West 
_Adams. In a similar event this sum- 
imer for workers in the Joliet divi- 
sion, the men put on a fashion show 
‘for their wives. The Peoples Gas 
|Light and Coke Company under- 
‘writes the cost of an employe-gov- 
‘erned club which sponsors family 
picnics, dances and golf tournaments. 
The Chrysler Corporation for years 
has been showing its latest car mod- 
els to hundreds of thousands of 
employes’ families well before pub- 
lic unveiling. 
Everywhere, the effort aims at a 
personal touch: A potted plant for 
the Armco Steel Corporation em- 
_ploye’s wife when she enter a hos- 
pital; a gold brooch for her when 
hubby reaches the 25-year service 
“mark; an electric clock to ladies 
phoned at random by a Monsanto 
Chemical Company executive trying 
» determine how many employes 
ell their wives the factory’s latest 
ety slogan; a party for Phillips 
oleum Company workers and 
wives when a plant passes the 


one million mark in man-hours with 
out a lost-time accident. 

In its monthly magazine sent to 
employe homes, the Chicago Transit 
Authority repeatedly but gently ham- 
mers home the vital point that wives 
should send their men off to work 
with a good breakfast. One college 
president in the East never hires a 
faculty member until he has eaten 
breakfast with the man’s family — on 
the theory that the prospect is a 
poor risk if his wife does not fix a 
good breakfast. 

And so is it any wonder that the 
hand that pours the breakfast coffee, 
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rocks the cradle, and wears the 
bracelet should be of such intense 
concern to business and industry? 
Dr. Anna K. Daniels, the New York 
gynecologist and marriage counsel- 
lor, sums up the views of most corpo- 
rations regarding the wives of execu- 
tives as well as of employes “on the 
line’ when she says: “A wife holds 
the key to her husband’s business 
success or failure. As a man helps 
his wife in housework, she helps him 
in a business career — but only if 
her desire arises out of love, under- 
standing and sympathy, and not out 
of ambition and selfishness.” 


“GEE, BOSS, | REALLY LOOKED HARD!” 


“T couldn’t find that part we needed any place. Then 
I remembered the Yellow Pages, and found it fast!” 


Everybody looks in the 


YELLOW 
PAGES 


aS Cag Oe 
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EMPLOYERS 


FOR 


COOKS-ELEVATOR OPERATORS 
KITCHEN HELPERS-CHEFS 
MAIDS-PANTRY WORKERS 


NURSE'S AIDS-PORTERS 
HOUSEMEN - DISHWASHERS 
ORDERLIES-BUS BOYS 


Call the fee free 
SERVICE OFFICE 


Illinois State Employment Service 
371 West Adams Street 


FRanklin 2-9384 


FOR JUNIOR OR EXPERIENCED 
TIMESTUDY ENGINEERS 


TIMESTUDY 


And Standard Data 


Begin January 7, 1957 
10 Weeks Practical Application 
With Industry’s Leaders as 

Instructors 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERING 


COLLEGE 
3309 Washington, Chicago, Ill. 
Since 1938 


INDUSTRIALISTS! 


CHOICE LOCATIONS FOR 
FACTORY OR WAREHOUSE 


14 ACS. BROADVIEW 


SERVED BY I.H.B.R.R. 


61 ACRES 


2% MILES EAST 
OF NEW FORD PLANT 
ON U. S. 30 AND ILL.-IND. 
STATE LINE-M. C. R. R. 


CARL L. KINGSBURY S.I.R. 
| WILLOUGHBY & CO. 
4 77 W. WASHINGTON CE 6-5050 


Charter Members Ass‘n of Commerce 
soeeneasemennas see 


: 
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the sales office and plant level 


Tri-Level Rolled Steel Plant 


A UNIQUE industrial plant 
which is built on the tri-level 
principle already so popular in resi- 
dential construction, is being opened 
by the Rolled Steel Corporation in 
Skokie, Illinois. The plant was de- 
signed to achieve the same “airy 
feeling” which is attained in much 
modern home construction, said Sey- 
mour Waldman, Rolled Steel presi- 
dent. 

The company warehouses and sells 
sheet steel to a wide variety of indus- 
tries throughout the country. The 
new 56,000 square foot structure is 


Rolled Steel’s third plant. It oper- 


ates another plant in Skokie as well 
as one in Houston, Texas. 

The 6,000 square foot office area is 
built around a 74 foot long sales of- 
fice in which the company’s salesmen 
sit at desks facing a ten foot high 
chalkboard which stretches for 122 
feet on three walls of the room. This 
board contains moment by moment 
listings of the firm’s inventory for 
use by salesmen in telephone calls to 
customers. 

The sales office as well as the plant 
are at ground level. Approximately 
five feet above this level and sepa- 
rating the sales office from the plant 


The 74-foot long sales office of the new Skokie plant of Rolled Steel Corporation. 
The salesmen face a ten foot high chalkboard which stretches for 122 feet on three 
walls of the room. This board, one side of which can be seen in the background, con- 
tains moment by moment listings of the firm’s inventory for use by salesmen in tele- 
phone calls to customers. Behind the salesmen, background right, and about five feet 
higher, is the row of glass-walled executive offices. On the other side of the execu- 
tive offices is the company plant operation. It is at the same level as the sales office 
and can be viewed from the executive offices through similar glass partitions. The 
clerical staff is located one flight below the executive offices and a half flight bélow 


is a row of glass-walled executive of- 
fices. From these offices company 
officials have a clear view of the en- 
tire plant operation as well as of the 
chalk board and sales office. 
The glass-walled executive offices 
provide the entire plant with an at- 
mosphere of openness and permit 
personnel in the sales office to look 
directly into the plant area to vis- 
ually check on shipments. The cler- 
ical staff is located one flight below 
the executive offices and a half flight 
below the sales office and plant level. 
The front facade of the building 
is constructed of blue glazed brick. 
This is one of the first uses of this 
type of brick in the Chicago area. It 
was originally designed for the Gen- | 
eral Motors Technical Center near 
Detroit. one nal 
The plant is equipped with four 
714 ton cranes for handling of steel. 
A rail spur enters the plant for ship- 
ments. Waldman said the new fol 
ity is designed to handle appreciably 
more than the 48,000 tonsi:of steel 
per year which Rolled Steel now i: 
selling... BOR: - 
Architect for the project was Ro 
ert Friedman of Highland Park, Ih 
nois. Total cost was $665,( 
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Quid FOR THE @ 


Your copy of the latest 
edition of this Guide to 
Sources of Supply in the 
CHICAGO MARKET 
’ 4 / will be mailed FREE if 
Sees tra | = “y | you write at once on your 
aces : / letterhead or mail the 

~ coupon below. 


' CHICAGO— 

| America’s Most 
‘Diversified 

- Source of Supply 


/ 

7 
| 
* 


If you come to Chicago to buy 
or if you order by mail, you need 
this latest directory of manufact- 
urers and wholesalers in Chicago. 

Act at once.The supply is limited. 
Mail this coupon NOW. 


- 


| Buyers Guide Division 
opyY | The Chicago Association of Commerce and Industry 

your © g | One North La Salle St., Chicago 2, Ill. 
Meng ans YEARS | Piece sant re te bayece Catia 
— gpitioN 1S! NAME 

seypy- SEND | RM 

ADDRESS 2 ee 

——egn Tt NOW | city ZONE STATE 
i RATITEE ee 
| it 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 


Screenless Sewage Pumps 
Heavy Duty S outs 


HORIZONTAL CENTRIFU- 
GAL PUMPS FCR: 
CIRCULATING HOT 
WATER 
CIRCULATING COLD 
WATER 
CONDENSATION AND 
BOILER FEED PUMPS §F 


CLOSE COUPLED 
MOTOR DRIVEN 
AND 
BELT DRIVE PUMPS FOR 
BUILT-IN APPLICATIONS 


e 
"BOOSTER - PRESSURE 
HOUSE SUPPLY PUMPS 
e 


AUTOMATIC SHALLOW & 
DEEP WELL JET PUMPS 
FOR RESIDENCES AND 
FARMS 


MANUFACTURED & 
SERVICED IN 
CHICAGO 


Electric Water Boy 
Sump Pump 


WEIL PUMP CO. 


1530 N. FREMONT ST. 
CHICAGO 22 


MI chigan 2-4960 


HOT TIN DIPPING 


Specializing in quantity produc- 
tion of industrial fabricated parts 
in steel — copper — brass — Ho- 
tel — Restaurant — Dairy — Bak- 
ery equipment. Sheets — bars — 
tubes — pipe — etc. 


Lead & special mixture coatings. 


Operating largest facilities In 


the industry. 


C. DOERING & SON, Inc. 


LAKE & LOOMIS STS. 
MOnroe 6-0921 


‘ALLIED SCHOOL 


For more than a quarter of a century ALLIED'S i 
specialized training has received universal ap- 
proval as a service to American Industry. 

Our extensive training facilities are available to 
you. Consult us about specialized programs to 
train and upgrade your men to more skilled 
positions as: 


eIndustrial Draftsmen 
wwe TOOl-Die Designers 


meee oe Master Machinists 
eTool-Die Makers 


| | Let a training course bea part of your incentive | | 
}| program for deserving employees. Phone or |} 
write Mr. H. A. Schneyeér for detailed information. | 4 


Sm ALLIED SCHOOL of MECH. TRADES 
: Allied Institute of Technology 


1338 S. Michigan Ave. HArrison 7-3915 
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Will People Buy Your Product ? : 


(Continued from page 17) 


to explain why his instant coffee 
wasn’t going over. Motivation re- 
search speci: Ste made up two shop- 
ping lists, and then asked a group of 
housewives what sort of woman 
would be the author of each list. 
The only difference between the lists 
was the coffeé; one specified ground 
coffee, the other called for the in- 
stant variety. 

The consensus was that the woman 
who shopped for instant coffee was 
probably an inefficient housekeeper, 
not deeply interested in preparing 
wholesome meals for her family, and 
not the sort of person who enjoyed 
working in the kitchen. The ground 
coffee buyer, on the other hand,. 
relished the idea of cooking, and 
took a deep and abiding interest in 
her family’s welfare. 

A cynic might say at this point: 
“All right, so emotional attitudes 
play a role in determining what the 
customer buys. But why can’t a good 
marketing analyst or advertising 
manager figure out these attitudes? 
Why is a long survey by high-priced 
experts necessary?” 


Unconscious Desires 


The answer of the motivation re- 
search specialist is that the individ- 
ual often isn’t willing to admit the 
real reason why he buys a given prod- 
uct because that reason is not socially 
acceptable. In many cases, this argu- 
ment continues, the person may be 
reacting to unconscious desires and 
couldn’t tell you about them if he 
wanted to. It takes a specially 
trained expert — a social psychologist, 
usually —to uncover these hidden 
motivations. Gerhart B. Wiebe, re- 
search psychologist for CBS radio, 
puts it this way: 

“The key is the specialized skill 
of interviewers trained in the psy- 
chology of personality. People don’t 
tell an ordinary interviewer that they 
prefer an automobile with a ‘middle- 
aged’ personality.” Women don’t say 
that they wouldn’t have a particular 
kitchen accessory because it looks 
‘cruel.’ They don’t even say such 
things to themselves in so many 
words. But some feelings that often 
determine buying behavior are no 
stranger than these.” 

Psychologists have two basic meth- 
ods of learning the individual’s atti- 


tude toward a product. One is the 
depth interview. If you listened tc 
such an interview, it would probably 
strike you as being a casual, friendly 
conversation, without any particulas 
point. However, by drawing out the 
respondent on seemingly unimpor 
tant details, the interviewer often i: 
able to get an idea of how the persor 
really feels. After talking to severa 
persons, he is usually able to reacl 
conclusions regarding brand anc 
product preferences of a group — 
conclusions that can be used by the 
advertising department in planning 
a campaign. 


: 


Depth Interview 


The study made by Social Re 
search of the two bacon ads me 
tioned earlier is one example of thi 
depth interview in action. At first 
the women involved in this surve 
thought the ad containing the fryinj 
pan was “pretty.” They felt the fooc 
was attractive; the idea bacor 
brought to mind was appetizing. Bu 
the more the women talked, the mori 
they emphasized the cooking chor 
the hot kitchen, the difficulty o 
getting bacon to turn out just right 
the trouble they had in getting thi 
family to the table on time. By th! 
end of the interview, most of th 
responses were directly contrary t 
those that had been made initially 

The second basic technique use¢ 
by motivation research specialists 7 
projection. The shopping list use 
in the study on coffee is a good exam 
ple of one projection method. Ar 
other is the use of a picture in whic] 
two or more people are showr 
usually. The action, however, isn’ 
well defined. The respondent is aske 
to tell what he thinks the peopl 
are doing or saying. The assumptio; 
is that he will project his own fee 
ings into the scene and, in the pro 
ess, reveal them to the train 
investigator. a 

The function of both the dept 
interview and projective analysis | 


not give in answer to direct q 
tions. The information comes 


can be \ihaetcood conly by someo 


=, 
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yho has the necessary training and 
xperience. 

Can the data unearthed by moti- 
ation research studies actually in- 
ease sales? One answer comes from 
ames Witherell, vice president of 
ne Russel M. Seeds Advertising 
agency, Chicago: “I cannot prove 
hat motivation research will auto- 
iatically boost every client’s volume 
> many percentage points. On the 
ther hand, I know that it has helped 
j number of firms. Hard-headed busi- 
sessmen are spending large sums of 
aoney on motivation research be- 
iause they are convinced that it is 
selping them to sell more merchan- 
jise.”’ 

One firm that has taken the plunge 
» General Electric, which recently 
secided to find out why its DC mo- 
ors weren’t moving faster, notwith- 
tanding their technical excellence. 
+E hired the Institute for Motiva- 
donal Research to get the answers. 
\MR is a New York firm headed by 
irnest Dichter, a veteran in the field. 

It was found that prospects for 
3E’s motors considered direct cur- 
“ent obsolete, an anachronism in an 
‘va of high speed mass production. 
he result of the Dichter study was 

revamped marketing, advertising, 
md public relations program which 
sas enabled the company to over- 
some this obscure, but powerful emo- 
donal block, and capitalize on the 
blus features of its product. 


One of First Firms 


GE is notable because it is one of 
ihe first firms to apply the motivation 
esearch technique to industrial mar- 
seting. To date, most of the work has 
seen concerned with consumer prod- 
acts. Motivation research specialists 
save studied the buying patterns of 
sich diverse items as beer and auto- 
nobile tires, pet food and women’s 
Magazines, pens, cigarettes, deter- 
sents, telephone service, and patent 
medicines. In a number of cases, 
10tably those involving pens, ciga- 
ettes, and pet food, sales increased 
ppreciably after the promotion cam- 


yaign was renovated along the lines 


Probably the best way to state the 
ase for motivation research is to say 


| at it is capable of filling a vitally 


eded gap in market research. The 
Shicago Tribune’s Pierre Martineau, 
has conducted a number of 
ivation research studies on ad- 
vertisers’ products, explains: 
*: 


“The problem of influencing the 
customer is becoming more difficult 
all the time. We are finding that 
copy can have high retention, identi- 
fication, and message acceptance, but 
not sell, because the vital ingredients 
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— content and impact — are missing. 
Motivation studies offer a means of 
determining the needs of each seg- 
ment of the market. Through the use 
of this data, both content and impact 
can be restored.” 


School Bells Ring for Executives 


(Continued from page 16) 


departure from the traditional meth- 
od of dividing up the course between 
the main departments of business — 
such as accounting, production, and 
sales. An attempt is made to give the 
whole business point of view. Size 
of the group, age distribution and 
job variety are all considered in 
screening the applicants. One does 
not have to be a vice-president and 
45 years old to be accepted for the 
Institute of Management. Northwest- 
ern believes a wider span of ages 
and a wider sweep of corporate titles 
add spice and interest to the pro- 
gram. 

Columbia, Stanford and _ Pitts- 
burgh are other schools that offer 
well-established programs; but in 
addition, dozens and dozens of col- 


leges and universities are dangling 
attractive courses before the eyes of 
management. Our Canadian and 
British cousins also offer the same 
type of programs, which scholasti- 
cally are described as “full-time, con- 
centrated, living-in programs.” Suf- 
fice it to say, executive training 
courses have created a real stir in 
management ranks. 

Not every businessman is fortu- 
nate enough to be relieved of his 
duties for several weeks while his 
associates close up the ranks behind 
him. Although the number of execu- 
tives away at school runs into several 
thousands, his number is small com- 
pared to the total number of officers 
and rank and file employes enrolled 
in all forms of business training. The 
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American Management Association 
says more than a quarter-million 
management people currently are 
taking some form of specialized train- 
ing, either in school or in an internal 
training program. In addition, it is 
estimated that some 700,000 stenog- 
raphers, shipping clerks, foremen, 
office workers and others are enrolled 
in night school courses. 


Attitude Changed 


The attitude of business toward 
higher learning has greatly changed 
since the early years of this century, 
when businessmen looked with little 
favor upon higher learning. Most 
practical men of a half-century ago 
believed college men lacked self-re- 
liance, and indeed, Carnegie went so 
far as to say “college education as it 
exists seems almost fatal to success 
in the domain of business.” But 
Carnegie finally recognized that the 
scientifically trained youth would 
soon outdistance experienced men 
from the ranks. He founded a great 
school, and he was joined by other 
captains of industry who founded 
other universities. Today those 


schools and their graduates are the 
best of all possible memorials to 
those men. 

An idea of why the new courses 
have caught on so rapidly can be 
gathered by a visit to the downtown 
campus of Northwestern University 
just north of Chicago's Loop (the 
main campus is up in Evanston). Its 
Institute for Management has suc- 
ceeded so well that the school turns 
down far more applicants than it 
accepts. ‘The universality of its ap- 
peal is illustrated by the enrollment 
in the 13 sessions held since its in- 
ception in 1951— men have come 
from thirty states as well as from 
Canada, Germany, Sweden, England, 
Holland and a_ half-dozen other 
countries. 

“We don’t try to teach a business- 
man how to be a better accountant 
or salesman or production man in 
this course,” explains Leon A. Bosch, 
associate dean, who recently has 
taken over from Donham as director 
of the Institute. “Instead, we try to 
make it possible for him to open his 
own mind, so that he can contribute 
more effectively to policy formation 
in his company when he returns.” 
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It is important to note the four 
professors who take turns leading the 
discussions act as moderators, not! 

apse ies . a 
teachers. The course is divided into} 
two main sections, managerial re- 
sponsibilities and their limits, and 
top management policy and admin- 
istration. The system used is the now 
famous case method. The cases are 
“slices” taken from the history of a 
particular company. Some of them; 
are drawn from the Harvard course 
but most are prepared by Northwest-} 
ern case writers. Normally the names} 
of the company are disguised, but 
not when its identity is obvious, 
From these sketches, the business- 
man-student learns something of the 
history, production, sales, personne 
and other factors about the company4 
Trial and balance and profit and loss 
statements, as well as other pertinent 
statistical material, are included. 


Clues Dropped 


As in a good mystery story, clues 
are dropped throughout the text on 
the problems the company faces! 
Through discussion, the class is e€x- 
pected to come up with recommenda: 
tions for solving the company’s 
problems. In the first cases studied: 
solutions to these problems are fairly 
easy. As the course moves on, how: 
ever, the cases become more in 
volved, more difficult to analyze and 
solve. 

The role of the professor is to stim 
ulate the class to think its wa 
through to recommendations. A 
first, the students expect to find the 
conclusive answers, like those in the 
back of the arithmetic book. 

As the weeks roll on, dozens of 
case histories are discussed and 
argued over: A printing compan 
finds its market changing despite it: 
reputation for quality work; A 
bank’s best all-around officer seem 
to have a fatal flaw; A mail orde 
company’s fast rise has come uf 
against the problem of expansion 
A foundry finds itself fouled up i 
angry employe feelings. More anc 
more the students learn to probe, C 
analyze, and to puzzle out possibl 
solutions to the trouble. In the firs 
week a businessman-student can g 


their organization to improve thei 
competitive effectiveness.” Before 
long, however, that kind of an an 
swer runs into a stop light. & 

A favorite way to pin down a lo 
generalization is for the man at | 
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joard to say slowly, ‘Now, as I hear 
ou, you said this. You want the 
resident of this company to fire 
imself. Is that what you want?” 

A good laugh from the class saves 
ne businessman from stumbling all 
ver himself in further explanation, 
yy the final week, the analysis has 
ecome pointed. From time to time, 
mall groups are set up with mem- 
vers of the class as discussion lead- 
ws. The groups learn to list the 
ternal and external problems, to 
aake the analysis and to recommend 
ecific steps to correct both the short 
erm and the long term problems. 

“Say, we're getting better,” a class 
member chortles as the morning 
moves along. “We didn’t fire the 
president today.” 

By the second week these execu- 
ives, oftener than not of an evening, 
‘re prowling the dormitory halls 
poking for a bull session on the 
yroblems for the morning. 
“Boy, I went over this thing with 

fine-tooth comb, and all I can find 
; an inventory problem,” a sales 
jlanager moans. 

“Yes, but did you notice they were 
ly using their plant up to 65 per 

nt of capacity, and missed two con- 
nracts because they bid too high?” 
dds a railroad operating officer. 
“They'd better do something to 
«old those tool and diemakers, too,” 
varns a petroleum terminal manager 
‘'yho comes in from the next room to 
hoin the discussion. 


Broader Subjects — 


The policy class starts at 8:30 and 
ponds with a coffee break at 10:30. 
hen the class goes back for the 
inanagerial responsibility class. This 
wortion, lasting until 1 p.m., is de- 
poted to broader subjects of business 
mmportance—the monetary system, in- 
dation, monopoly, restraint of trade, 
rabor problems, tariffs, the tax bur- 
len, the farm burden. Again, the 
vackground material is in the form 
bf cases, bulky mimeographed studies 
tat draw a groan from the class as 
sy are distributed. 


| Their associates back home might 


hey were to sit in on these discus- 
jions. These are the great economic, 
cial and business problems of the 
ation — indeed of the world. What 
s government’s true role? Has the 
stowth of unionism hurt or helped 
the American capitalistic system? 
How far should a man’s inventive 


genius be protected by patents — to 
the point of monopoly? There are 
knotted brows as the effects of a bank 
deposit of $10,000 are traced through 
our delicately balanced monetary 
system. 

Except for those with specialist 
training in banking or government, 
most of the businessmen the first day 
would probably describe themselves 
as 100 per cent advocates of free en- 
terprise, and the less government the 
better. The Northwestern School of 
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Business is thorough-going capi- 
talistic in its philosophy, but it is 
impossible for any open-minded 
businessman not to recognize gov- 
ernment’s essential role in our econ- 
omy after four weeks of intensive 
reading. 

“Just what do you think the role 
of government should be?’’ demands 
one plant manager of the professor 
alter some of his sweeping “rugged 
individualism” statements get a 
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rough going-over from his classmates. 

The professor looks down at the 
floor and pinches his chin. 

“What do you think it is?” he 
counters. 

‘“Wel-l-l-1,” ponders the plant man- 
ager, “I guess I’d have to say that 
government’s part should be like the 
balance wheel in a watch, but not 
the main spring—that has to be 
business.” 

“What's the class think?” 

“Yea, that’s pretty good,” 
murmurs. 

And the wrestling continues with 
the big difficult problems of making 

capitalism work in a hostile world. 

“T used to think I knew some- 
thing,” more than one businessman 
has said, “but what I knew outside 
my own job was pretty vague.” 

“T’ve read the words “The Federal 
Reserve System’ all my life,” a sales 
manager admits in class, “but I never 
really knew what it meant.” 

“Yes, and I thought ‘the velocity 
of money’ meant how fast the wives 
and kids took it away from me,” adds 
a fuel engineer. 

The reading assignments are heavy 
—and unremitting. Over the week- 
ends the mimeograph sheets give way 
to books —Heilbroner’s brilliant 
study of the great economic thinkers, 
“The Worldly Philosophers,” Reis- 
man’s masterful but turgid classic of 
modern social science, ‘““The Lonely 
Crowd,” “The Economic Report of 
the President to Congress,” “Chris- 
tian Values and Economic Life,” and 
still others. 

Beyond the acquirement of a 
broadened interest in phases of busi- 
ness foreign to their own work, 
something else seems to happen to 
these men. In a few short but con- 
centrated weeks they come to have a 
new appreciation of the marvelous 
working of-our economic system, 


the class 


COLD ROLLED 
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with all its fantastic ramifications 
With something like awe, they allow 
their minds to play over all the 
forces of national life they discuss 
and although their understanding 1 
far from perfect, it is a sympathetiq 
understanding. 

“We'll never be the same again,’ 
the thirteenth graduating class wrote 
as the final words of the preface inj 
their year book. That probably is the 
goal both the school and the corpo 
ration seek: To disturb the minds of) 
men who for too long have been} 
away from the stimulation of good 
reading and hard thinking about 
our common future. Business is com: 
ing of age, and these executives ang 
thousands like them at other schools 
will be leading the way into th 
future. 


European Shippers 


(Continued from page 19) 


do not. There is a big job of educa’ 
tion necessary.”’ He also pointed ou 
that export-import rail rates are nec 
essary for Chicago to benefit to the 
fullest. 

Foreign traders abroad feel that af 
least some or all of the savings made 
possible by an all-water route tc 
Europe should be passed on to the 
buyer. In that way the landed cost 
of goods could be reduced on foreig 
purchases. Conversely, U. S. import’ 
ers need to request that shipments 
be made directly to Chicago. 

Throughout Western Europe, ex 
porters would like to take advantag 
of the huge market in Chicago and 
its hinterland. However, they are no 
presently set up to do so. For exam 
ple, one of the world’s larges 
exporters of lumber in Copenhage: 
has no Chicago representative. f 
large lumber firm in Gothenburg 
Sweden, does not have representatior 
but would like to negotiate with pos 
sible representatives in Chicago. 4 
trading firm in Stockholm is inter 
ested in Chicago outlets. That 
sells paper and board, bags 
wooden items. 


meeting increased competion 
these Western European count 
build themselves up. In Hambu 
and Bremen, for example, the bu: 
ness day begins at 8 a.m. and it 
not at all uncommon to.meet b 
or shipping people in their offices 
to 6 p.m. Rehabilitation of 

two port cities, virtually destr 


at 
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1 World War II, is now about 80 
er cent complete. Transit sheds 
eing built along the piers at the har- 
iors look almost identical to those 
eing constructed at Calumet Har- 
jor in Chicago. 


Shipowners, bankers and_ others 
broad were very much interested in 
ne timetable of completion dates of 
ne St. Lawrence Seaway, Cal-Sag, 
md the first stage of the Chicago 
segional Port District at Lake 
salumet. Of equal interest, espe- 
jally to shipowners and port officials 
vas a description of the bulk-loading 
cilities being developed by The 
jake Michigan Corporation for op- 
ation in Calumet Harbor in 1957. 
his facility will transfer grains and 
‘ther bulk commodities from barges 
birectly to ocean-going ships. No 
sort in Europe has such a facility. 


Economy at High Level 


Bankers in Western Europe agree 
at the economy in their countries 
mould continue at a_ high level. 
business has been booming in vir- 
mially all the countries. These same 
-ankers indicated that the credit 
jituation is good, and that the num- 
eer of business failures is compara- 
ively small. In a few countries, such 
i Sweden, the government is dis- 
souraging credit expansion and U. S. 
porters are cautioned to deal with 
rms well capitalized so they will not 
e caught in credit pinches. Bankers 
‘Iso indicated that they would like 


j0 deal directly with Chicago banks. 


In visiting the ports, an effort was 
made to learn about the various 
iinds of manufacturing and assembly 
blants that develop, with an eye to- 

ard learning what is likely to de- 
Hop in Chicago. Shipyards, ships’ 
sepair and building, are prominent 
Hamburg, Rotterdam, Glasgow 
und Gothenburg; virtually all the 
eorts have oil and liquid storage 
cilities. Cement plants are in evi- 
ce on the Thames in London, in 


a large sugar refinery in Stockholm 
e London has leather tanning 
ities; Manchester, a furniture 
actory. There are flour mills in 
werp and paper mills in Copen- 
en and Oslo; Gothenburg has fish 
nning; and Antwerp and Hamburg 
ve auto assembly plants. 
nether or not housing and neigh- 
oods around the dock area tend 
riorate were discussed in sev- 
ypical of the attitude 
ri. ht 


was the comment of Dr. C. F. Kars- 
ten, managing director of the Rotter- 
damsche Bank, Rotterdam, who said 
he lives within 25 meters of the port 
and that special housing projects are 
being erected for dock workers and 
factory workers employed in dock 
areas. Dr. Karsten expressed the 
opinion that property values would 
tend to increase as dock facilities are 
developed. His comments were re- 
echoed in Amsterdam, Stockholm, 
Hamburg and Antwerp. 

Most of the cities, located from 19 
to 79 miles from the sea, are develop- 
ing all the port facilities possible. 
They “grow” quite naturally along 


has developed a planned port facility. 
Developments in Europe point out 
that Chicago will eventually develop 
all possible port facilities in order 
to adequately meet shipping de- 
mands, 

Developments abroad also point 
out that Chicago is very definitely 
in the thinking of trade interests in 
Europe. ‘This interest, great as it is, 
points up a very pressing need for a 
large and continuing educational 
program to tell the Chicago story to 
those who want or should do business 


most water sites. Antwerp, however, 
E 

: 

| 

: 

here. There is much yet to be done. | 
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Stop me...If... 


Middle aged union worker decided to get 
married, He went to a matrimonial agency 
recommended by a friend. At the agency 
he asked: “Is this a union shop?” 

“Of course.” 

Looking over photographs he selected a 
luscious young lass. He said: “I'll take this 
one.” 

“Oh, no, you won’t” retorted the agent 
handing him a picture of a grey-haired 
lady. “You'll have to marry this one. She 
has seniority.” 


A West Texan pulled up in front of 
Houston’s Shamrock Hotel in a cruiser- 
length car. He fished a ten-dollar bill out 
of his pocket and handed it to the doorman. 

“Take good care of the car,” he said 
patronizingly. 

“I sure will, boss,’ answered the door- 
man. “I own one myself.” 


“I’m in a tough spot,” the small boy 
told his mother sadly. “The teacher says 
I must write more legibly — and if I do 
she'll find out I can’t spell.” 


Judge (to man trying to avoid jury 
duty): “So you think your office can’t func- 
tion without you?” 

Man: “Oh, no, your honor. But I don’t 
want them to find out.” 


“Well, darling,” said the little boy’s 
mother, “were you a good boy at school 
today?” 

“Sure,” answered the lad. “How much 
trouble can you get into standing in the 
corner all day?” 


The stingy farmer was scoring the hired 
man for carrying a lighted lantern to call 
on his best girl. 

“The idea,” he exclaimed. “When I was 
courtin’ I never carried no lantern; I went 


in the dark.” 


“Yes,” said the hired man sadly, “and 


look what you got.” 


Be the first in the office every morning, 
the last to leave at night, never be absent, 


_ always work through your lunch hour, and 


one day the big boss will call you in to 
‘say, “I’ve been watching your work very 
carefully, Jones. Just what the devil are 
you up tor” 


el 


Two friends were riding in a crowded 
bus when one noticed that the other had 
his eyes closed. “What’s the matter, Bobe” 
he asked, ‘‘are you ill?” 

“No,” answered his friend. “I just can’t 
bear to see women standing.” 


Small boy’s definition of Father's Day: 
“It’s just like Mother’s Day, only you don’t 
spend as much on the present.” 


Dot: “I refused Henry two months ago, 
and he’s been drinking ever since.” 

Jane: “I think that’s carrying a celebra- 
tion too far.” 


Senior: “See that big fellow playing full- 
back. I think he'll be our best man next 
year.” 

Co-ed: “Oh, darling, this is so sudden.” 


Nurse: “Congratulations, You are the 
father of triplets.” 

Building Contractor: “Good Heavens! 
I’ve exceeded my estimate again.” 


ZW, 
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“I wish the boss would step 


“For a modern house,” 
prospective buyer, “these walls don’t seé 
very sturdy.” 

“Well, maybe,” the seller agreed grudy, 
ingly, “but they’re not painted yet.” i 


A father was telling his son what a go@ 
shot he was and probably exaggerated tip 
truth somewhat. However, to prove 
point, he took the boy out duck huntitf 
with him one day. Ducks were scarce bit 
finally a lone duck flew overhead and tif 
father took careful aim and fired. TH 
duck kept right on going. Turning to t 
boy he said, “Son, you’ve just witnessed 
miracle. There flies a dead duck.” 


A girl meeting: an old sweetheart 
cided to highhat him. 

“Sorry,” she murmured as the hosté 
introduced them, “I didn’t get your nam@ 

“I know you didn’t,” rejoined the o 
flame, “but you tried hard enough.” 


A Texas GI was playing poker with son 
English soldiers. He drew four aces. “O 
pound,” ventured the Englishman on 1 
right. 

“Ah don’t know how you’all count yo 
money,” said the Texan, “but ah’ll rai 
you a ton.” 


A teacher, annoyed with his clockwat 
ing students, covered the clock in the scho 
room with a sheet of cardboard. On it 
lettered these words: “Time will pa 
Will you?” 


“I insured my voice,” said the famo 
singer, “for $250,000.” 2 
“And what,” said his rival, “did you ¢ 


with the money?” 
a 


. _in and make us get to work! : 
Time drags so when you're idle!” rar Vhs aon ae eee 


